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A ceremony on the U.SS. Raleigh at the time of retirement of 
the man in the foreground after 30 years’ active service. Leo 
Richman (center) is reporting Rear Admiral Draemel’s remarks 





SEAGOING STENOGRAPHERS 


Thanks to the Navy Recruiting Bureau we are able to show you a 
number of Uncle Sam’s Yeomen at work to supplement this story 


By Chief Yeoman LEO RICHMAN, United States Navy 


HE roar of the wind through the toy 
jr and the swish of the sea on th 
steel hulls of Uncle Sam’s battleships 
play a strange accompaniment to the click of 
the typewriters and scrape of shorthand pens 
as the seagoing stenographers of the United 
States Navy do the work of their chose 
protession 
The clerical work of the Navy is han 
dled by a force of enlisted men known as 
“Yeomen.” Like every sailor, they 
have their military duties to perform, but 
their special work is the office work of the 
ships afloat and of the naval stations ashore 
The lowest grade of Yeoman is Third 


other 


lass he ext gra > d Cla 

Dhese two grades are equired perat 
typewriters and do genera] clerical worl 
Che shorthand requirement is restricted t 
First-Class Yeoman and to Chief Yeoman 
though most of the m in the lower grad 


' ] lif | ter | 
ire aiso Qualined sici pn 


IN the days of wooden hit s and sail . the 
Navy had its Yeomer known as the ships 
Writers.” By virtue the fact that few 
the crews could read and write, these« 
“Writers” were men 
higher wages than the crew and their influ 
As the invention of the 


set apart; they were paid 


ence was exerea 
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typewriter increased the paper work of all 
industry, so it enlarged the clerical work oi 
the Navy, until today the stenographers of 
the Navy fill jobs that would strike terror 
into the breasts of the fledgling graduates of 


the commercial schools 

The Yeomen of the Navy are, of course, 
all male. During the World War there was 
a corps of Yeomanettes who took the place of 
the male Yeomen on shore stations so that 
the latter could be utilized at sea in the 
ships of war The Navy Department em 
ploys many female clerks, but they are not 
to be confused with the Yeomen of the 
Navy. They are Federal Civil Service em 


pl yyees 


THE pay of the Naval Service is standard 
ized; a Chief Yeoman is paid the same as a 
Chief Machinist’s Mate or Chief Electrician’s 
Mate with the same amount of service 
Third Class, $60 monthly; Second Class, $72 
monthly; First Class, $84 monthly; Chief, 
$126 monthly. These rates of pay are in- 
creased by ten per cent after the first four 
years and five per cent, at the end of each 
succeeding four years until a total of 25 
per cent additional is reached. A Chief 
Yeoman with over 16 years’ service in the 
Navy is paid $157.50 per month at sea and 
additional pay for quarters and subsistence 
when serving on duty ashore 
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The qualifications for Chief Yeoman in 
the Navy are set out in full in the Manual 
of the Bureau of Navigation. The require 


ments cover a wide range of qualifications, 


from typing through filing; a knowledge « 

“Naval Courts and Boards” (the legal “Bi 
ble” of the Navy), and the Navy filing sys 
tem; a demonstrated ability to direct and 
supervise an office force, and a working 
knowledge of stenography He must, the 
regulations stipulate be able to take dicta 


tion of new (untechnical) matter with which 
the candidate is not familiar, at the rate of 
at least 80 words per minute. The system of 
stenography used shall be one by means of 
which dictation may be taken by hand up to 
Stenotype machin 
may be used if provided by the Yeoman 


200 words per minut 
Speedwriting will not be accepted.” 


THE range of dictation is from the casual 
memorandum, through regular official let 
ers, to actual court reporting of cases rang 
ing from the lesser charge f “Absent Over 
Leave” to the major charge of “Murder.’ 
In strange contrast to the requirement of “at 
least 80 words per minute” is the fact that 
any and every Yeoman expects at any time 

be called on to sit as the court reporte 
of a Naval Court Martial and take the testi 
mony, with the same importance resting on 
him as rests on the civilian court reporters 
ot every city. 

Gregg is the accepted shorthand system of 
the Navy. Figures are not available as to 
the percentage of Yeomen who use the sys 
tem, but personal observation leads me t 
believe that at least 95 per cent of our Yeo 


men are Greggites The Navy maintains 
shorthand schools at the U. S. Naval Train 
ing Stations at San Diego, California, and 


at Norfolk, Virginia, where the younger 
Yeomen, after completing Clerical School 
and serving for a time at sea, may take a 
sixteen-week intensive course. The men are 
taught eight hours daily, with an assignment 
of about two hours’ homework each night 
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Eighty words a minute is the passing grade 
The average graduating mark, however, is 
tween 90 and 120 words a minute. 


IN every seacoast city where Navy ships 





base. ma Yeomen enroll in commercial 
schools. at their own expense in order to 
brush up on theory and retain their speed 
by means lictation from mpetent in 
structors. Likewise, men on duty inland also 
keep their efficiency by the same means 
Seagoing ste graphe rs have the same han 
dicap as their civilian brothers and sisters, . 
in  * their superiors often write their let work going, for the work of the Navy never 
eases, court or no court 
Court reporting is the Yeoman’s most fas 
inating, though most difficult job. Today it 
may be as a reporter for a Board of lh 
juest, reporting the ncidents surrounding 
the death of a Navy mar Tomorrow it 
may be a Board of Investigation into dam 
uze to Navy material The next day it 


may be a Summary Court Martial convened 
failed 
to return to his ship on time, or it may be 


to try some hapless youngster w 


the stern Genera! Court Martial, trying som« 
malefactor for Desertion, for Theft, for 
Manslaughter, or for Murder—happily, the 
latter are few and far between in the Naval 


Service 


EVERY court reporter has tales to tell 
of the strange things that occur before his 
eyes as he transfers the acts of men into 
words on paper, and I, too, have seen many 





things—some humorous, some tragic 

There was that Deck Court held for a 
Noe s young seaman at the Fleet Air Base, Pearl 
ters in longhand or merely say “Answer 
this,” so all ships of the Navy devote an 
hour daily to school, and by this means the 
seagoing Yeoman keeps up his speed 

Every military organization has a great 
deal of confidential matter Much of this 
passes through the hands of the Yeoman 
His loyalty and discretion, therefore, must 

; 

be, and always is, unquestioned 


THE Navy court reporter is more than just 
a stenographer. He must have a thorough 
knowledge of court procedure in order that 
his finished work be legal and acceptable. 
This, of necessity, makes him an aid to the 
court in seeing that events transpire in their 
legal order Unlike the civilian court re- 
porter, with his dictaphone and typist assistants 
available, the Navy Yeoman often spends 
four to six hours a day taking the testi- 
mony before the court, and then spends the 
necessary time before his typewriter tran- 
scribing his notes in order that the court may 
have the testimony available when it con- 
venes on the following day. And he must, 
also, of necessity, keep his regular office 
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"I was standing on the dock and I heard 
a sound and I looked up and 4 bunch of 
guys was running to the other dock. 
Over there the crowd was hollering 

a guy is drowning and T saw two 

guys jump in the water with thete 
clothes on. They couldn't find 

the guy but kept on trying. That's 
all I know*,. 

Richman: Keep these notes with the 
rough copy of the Court’s proceed- 
ings. Ave 


That envelope from a trash barrel 


Harbor, Hawaii, many years ago. The lad 
was accused of having filched the uniform 
of a shipmate. The alleged theft was dis- 
covered when he sent the other man’s uni 
form to the station laundry with his own 
clothing. The laundryman was Chinese, one 
Ying Lee. He was also the only witness for 
the prosecution. Before his testimony could 
be accepted he naturally had to take an oath. 
In order to determine in what form to ad 
minister the oath, the Deck Court officer 
(Deck Court is like a police court—one 
judge, no jury) asked Ying, “What is your 


religion? Are you Buddhist, Confuscianist, 


Mohammedan?” “No,” said Ying, “Me 
Chinaman!” 


But it is not always funny. I recall that 


trial (also in Hawaii) of a man accused of 
manslaughter. One of the principal wit- 
nesses was a native Kanaka whose use of 
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the English language was something iear 
ful and wonderful to hear. He was asked 
to describe the route he had followed on 

ertain night His reply contained som« 
k:nglish, a great deal of jargon, and a sprin 
kling of native Hawaiian, with its limited 
consonants and double vowels. There was 
no time to ask for an interpreter—I wrot 
what I heard—and, Glory be to John Robert 
Gregg, with the aid of an Hawaiian friend, 
it turned out to be a logical story of the 


event! 


My library of shorthand books is much in 
demand among the youngsters in this ship, 
and | find them of great service myself 
from time to time You know, the stenog 
rapher instinct is something that pays divi- 
dends when least expected. One evening, 
ibout eight p.m., returning from Honolulu 

the Navy Yard at Pearl Harbor, I no- 
ticed a large crowd gathered around one 
of the piers. On inquiry I found that some 
youngster had unfortunately lost his balance, 
allen into the bay, and his body had not 
vet been recovered. Divers were even then 
mn the bottom trying to locate the poor lad 
Such an incident is the forerunner of a 
Board of Investigation, before which all 
facts must be brought for official notation 

Here is where the stenographer’s instinct 
came to life. I realized that someone should 
gather the essential data for the investiga- 
tion, so I made the necessary inquiries among 
the gathered throng and, by the time the 
body was recovered, had all the data, in- 
cluding the names of several men who had 
bravely jumped, fully clothed, into the dark 
waters trying to save the lad. To make a 
long story short, my efforts were deemed, 
by my Commanding Officer, of such value 
that I was called before what we call “Meri 
torious Mast” and commended for my action 
and entry to that effect made in my service 
record. The notes I took at the time of 
the unfortunate drowning of that youngster 
were on scraps of paper, and one portion, 
the testimony of one man, was on the back 
of an envelope I picked off the top of a 
trash barrel on the dock 


I DO not know of any Diamond Medalists 
in the Navy, but I do know a great many 
competent stenographers. The officers of the 
Navy, cognizant of the complex duties of the 
Yeomen, are always willing to aid the be- 
ginner by dictating slowly and to aid the 
experienced by dictating matter which nor 
mally the Yeoman could answer unaided. 
Like every other branch of the steno 
graphic profession, we have our private 
group of brief-word forms and _ shortcuts 
The intersected forms make up a large part 
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From a Yeoman’s Manual 


Special phrases used by U.S. Navy Stenographers 
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of this special Naval shorthand vocabulary, 
which comprises some 500 special forms. 
The accompanying page from our pamphlet 
of Navy shortcuts may be of interest. 

A young man with stenographic ability has 
a fine opportunity for advancement in our out- 
fit. He can, in fact, if he has the intelligence, 
become a warrant officer in as little as six 
years. [That means an advancement in pay 
from $21 to $226 a month—Ed.] 


THE Yeomen are a small cog in the giant 
machinery of the Navy, but they play an im- 
portant part, and it may well be said that 
the Seagoing Stenographers do their part 
toward the efficiency of the Nation’s First 
Line of Defense. 


Are You Quick to Spot 


Spelling Errors? 


A Second Quiz Arranged 
By E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


O one, not even the most optimistic 

person, will contradict the statement 

that a stenographer who cannot spell 
correctly has very little chance of going far 
on the road to secretarial success. 

The usual executive is exasperated when 
he is handed a transcript containing mis- 
spellings, for he does not consider the proof- 
reading of transcripts to be a part of his 
job. Rightfully, he expects his stenographer 
to be able to spell, or to consult a diction- 
ary for words about which she is uncertain 


SOME stenographers think it is a sign of 
weakness or uncertainty to be caught looking 
up the spelling of a word. This is an en- 
tirely mistaken idea. Most employers con- 
sider such checking an indication of intelli- 
gence and of the desire to improve; 
therefore, their confidence in the stenogra- 
pher is increased. 

Indeed, the first step in improving one’s 
spelling is the cultivation of a healthy atti- 
tude of doubt concerning words. Try to 
form the habit of questioning whether such 
and such a word has been spelled correctly 
or not. You will gradually develop the 
type of “sixth sense” that proofreaders have 
—the habit of spotting a word that may be 
wrong, and that therefore should be checked. 
This habit applies equally to checking other 
types of transcription errors—capitalization, 
abbreviation, punctuation. 

But let's start with spelling. 
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SOME of the following words are spelled 
correctly, while others are misspelled. Mark 
each misspelled word with an X. 


necessary seperate arithmatie 
alright questionnaire scissors 
superintendent sieze precede 
accomodate privelege supercede 
development Phillipines incidently 
managment occasionaly parallel] 
advertisement banana existence 
aggravate grammer ntroversy 
commiutee hygeine acquiesce 
embarass kle convertable 
Wednesday inalyze Cincinat 
Febuary buisness persuade 
goverment torty prairie 
ninety bankruptcy maintain 
nineth wierd colossal 
occurred similiar foriegn 
interferred safety 


When you have finished your checking, 
turn to page 137, where the misspelled words 
are listed, correctly spelled 

For each word that you missed, deduct 2 
points from 100. The resulting figure rep 
resents your percentage Office workers 
should have a perfect score. Stenographers 
in training should rate 90 to 100 per cent 
If your results fall below this figure, you 
should start at once to give special attention 
to your spelling 

Watch for another quiz in the January 
issue. 


And Spelling! 
THE CAPTAIN of industry need not be lit- 


erate, for his secretary attends to “ain't” and 
split infinitives. -—Charles S. Brooks 


9 4 > . . 
Don’t Take the Initiative— 
NOT Ir you are unwilling to take 


blame. 
OR —if you are satisfied 
—if you fear being a leader. 
—if you are a vacillator. 
—if you are “going off half-cocked.” 
—if you are untrained. 
—if you are unambitious. 
—if you haven’t thought your plan through 
—if you are easily discouraged. 
—if you are not an enthusiast. 
—if you are a better follower of present 
leaders. 

—If you lack tact and codperativeness. 
—if you are insincere. 
—if you think only big jobs need it. 
—if your motives aren't right. 
—if you are emotionally unstable. 
—if you are a social weakling. 
—if you are unwilling to sacrifice. 
—if you have no vision. 
—if you don’t intend to finish. 


—C. B. C. Scoop 
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LEARN 


SHORTHAND AND WIN 


Here is a message we are repeatedly urged to reprint. It is still 


as true and forceful as when 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


Copyright, 1927, by the Gregg Publishing Company 


young man starting out in the 
learn shorthand 
Starting out 
short- 


were a 


world, I would 


MmINneSs 


If | 


business world, | would learn 


were a young woman 


insurance 
learn 


woman seeking 


day, I would 
If | were a boy or girl and appreciated the 
would learn shorthand 
were any of I would 
its personal utility. 


value I time, | 
these, learn it, 


because of 


WHY? 


reasons why 


There are literally hundreds of 


The opportunity for ad- 


md 
SOUNG 


vancement is greater among secretaries than 
in any similar employment I know of 
lake the young man or the young woman 


ering career. In business 


business as a 


ther s the opportunity of contact and of 


service, and there is the bigger opportunity 


ear of growing, of advancement. The 
young man or woman who becomes the sec- 
retary 1 wide-awake department head ot 
n ager in a business, or of one of the execu 
tives—perhaps of the “big boss” himself—in a 
business which he likes has an opportunity to 
go ahead that is limited only by his or her 
ambition and natural ability. 
L r us get down to cases 

[he secretary works directly with a boss 
or the boss, takes his dictation, learns his 


thought, his policies, gets his 


and acquires a knowledge of 


pro esses off 


point of view, 


the business that could not be acquired by 
any ather person so easily, and he acquires 


along the firing line 
The secretary has an opportunity to get a 
wledge of a business along with a 
host of details which are quite as important 
He may take notes of conferences between 
and other between pro 
duction managers, between department heads 
These 


an executive 


broad kn 


executives, 
and the correspondence and reports of 
he inner workings of a 
how team play is put 
thus getting a post- 
graduate course in business organization and 
and is being paid for it. 


reveal 
business. He learns 
into operation. He is 
management 


ry 
THE true executive never does any work 


first written for our readers 
himself that he an get others to d He 
lirects; others per He sketches in broad 
comprehe \ lin puts t na ery 
n motior thers hill m the det s What ar 
pportunit 1 as itions give to th 
oung per wit in eye n the ft re! 

If the secretary d ivs | nes " 

is everyday associatior wit t airecting 
heads a isiness gives him an i te 
and sim ble opportunity for recognit 

W he t ooking wor S ‘ ? 


ccupy an executive positiol ‘ oO ill 


| 
of higher responsibility,- the man or the 


\ na \ a iy contact wit the deta 

the bus ss, throug secretarial work { 
he manager r chiet executive s the one 
nore like to get the position than is some 
ne who Nas not Na these pportunities 
I tie secretary p> es 1 itive ne has 
i ireé and pen ft n W ch t exercise it 
Businessmet ire tantly seel ett 
ways, more ethcient ways, ol reaching obje« 
tives The om wl as the close pers nal 
contact of a secretar is a chance t sens 
these if he is alert and studies his job, a 
he has the opportunity to let his chief recog 
nize his ability 

If the secretary has vision, he can see 


away ahead of his job and prepare himself 


to win promotion by earning it 


has inherent organizing 


ance to develop it 


If the secretary has the power of analysis, 


studi i weighs the decisions of his 
employer, w generally has won his spurs 
throug a | ng siege ofl hard work, hard 
knocks, at t vercoming of disheartening 
dithculties. His employer's experience profits 
him 
THE work of the secretary is not merely 
clerical, though it may be at the start. It is 
what he makes it. He can truly be the 
architect of his own job. He can learn and 
grow, or he can become stati 

But the point, after all, is that special 
skill as a secretary furnishes the key to open 
up this field of golden opportunity. Without 
it, the door may remain torever closed 


These are some of the reasons why I would 
become a shorthand secretary. 
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‘THERE are far more female stenographers 
than there are male. One reason is that the 
men are promoted so rapidly that they do 
not remain stenographers long; they become 
secretaries, or are promoted to even higher 
positions Many big cities, banks, trust com- 
panies, and railroad companies employ only 
men stenographers, and the demand for them 
is always greater than the supply. The 
reason frankly given is that they recognize 
that the experience gained in this kind of 
work furnishes an ideal training for a posi- 
tion higher up. A big organization must be 
kept alive by the continuous injection of new 
blood. The young man in the secretarial 
field furnishes a fruitful source of supply. 

I know a nationally known man_ who 
sought two years at least to secure, as his 
secretary, the services of a young man who 
had potential ability to grow. And he would 
have paid him $5,000 a year to start. 


THE reasons I have given why I would be 
come a secretary apply almost as directly to 
the girl as to the boy. But it would not be 
true to say that exactly the same opportunities 
are open for women as for men. Potentially, 
they are not so great 

For young women, secretarial work gen 
erally becomes a profession, They start as 
stenographers, become secretaries, and there 
remain for a long period, perhaps. But it is a 
profession distinctly worth while. There are 
thousands of businessmen who would b 
completely lost without the services of a 
good secretary who had made herself indis- 
pensable by studying her work and _ taking 
the details off her employer's shoulders. There 
are secretaries who know more about the 
details of a business than their employer him 
self. I know of one railroad president who 
pays his stenographer $12,000 a year because 
she represents that value to him in his work 
She simply is invaluable, and her services 
are worth as much if not more than those of 
men earning as much 


SHORTHAND should be learned by every 
woman as an insurance against a possible un- 
certain financial future. It is a means of 
economic independence. A woman who is ex 
act and rapid in taking dictation and tran- 
scribing is always sure of a job. She is also 
sure of advancement if she has the qualities 
that make for advancement. It gives her 
opportunity. It opens the way for the future. 

Shorthand is a valuable equipment for 
everybody. To write out things in longhand 
is an intolerable burden. It is too slow. 

It has been urged often that children in 
school, in addition to learning things of gen- 
eral culture, should learn those things they 
are to find useful in after years. Among 
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those none ranks higher than shorthand 
Shorthand is something that when once 
learned is never forgotten, because one who 
knows it recognizes its value in saving time 
and continues to use it—if only for his per 
sonal convenience. Skill is in this way kept 
alive. 

Of course, “getting on” depends on a com- 
bination of qualities which are connoted in 
the word “personality.” Shorthand is a tool, 
but when comb‘ned with these qualities of a 
winning personality, it is an investment for 
the present and for the future. 


Keeping a Few Jumps Ahead 
By MARGUERITE W. CRAIL 


HE “blitzkrieg” is already having its effect 
on our speaking, listening, and reading vo- 
cabularies. The merchant speaks of the “blitz- 
krieg” in the sale of nylon hose; the farmer 
says that a “blitzkrieg” of black rust has 
blasted the wheat fields. We must be more 
than good if we are to “be in the know.” Many 
new words are being coined, old ones are given 
new meanings, pronunciations have changed 
And have you noticed the number of nouns 
being used as verbs? 
Off hand, can you give the meanings (and 
pronunciations) of the following words which 
more or less pertain to war: 


allies, annihilate, armistice, attaché, auton- 
omy, “blitzkrieg,” capitulate, catastrophic, cas- 
ualties, communique, demilitarized, plebiscite 
portfolio, (without portfolio), plenipotentiary 
and proletarian? 


WE must keep up to date if we are to get 
ahead. Many an executive has been exasper- 
ated to find his original word changed becaus« 
some secretary had not kept up with the new 
meanings for old words; for example, coun- 
tenance, the noun, was generally defined as the 
look or expression on the face. Business now 
uses it as a verb, meaning to favor, approve 
or sanction. Here are a few not known to 
everyone: Amazon as used in reference to 
strikes, bordereau, commute, countenance, im- 
pregnable, intrigue, portfolio, nylon, and many 
others. Medical terms, too, should be checked; 
such as encephalitis, masseuse, poliomyelitis 
sulphanilamide, undulant, viscera, and other 
now common ones. 

With more facilities at our disposal than 
ever before known, including the radio, talking 
pictures, adult schools, and increased periodi 
cals, we should attain some degree of efficiency 
So whether you are someone's private secre- 
tary, a teacher, a personnel director, a college 
graduate, or the parent of a wide-awake young 
ster, you must be more than good. 
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SHORTHAND AND YOUR GARDEN 


Care, experience, and judgment are essential in “pruning” our 
shorthand forms as well as in pruning trees, we are reminded 





By JANET KINLEY GREGG 
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cannot “get it down somehow’—the dictator ‘ 

will be too fast; and we shall fail becauss ; ) 

+ 7 © ] } } ‘ . ; t+; 
we have not learned the best way ot writing 4 d 
. C | ad oe a Co oO 
ran 
Pi phrases made possible by the ten-den 
tem-dem blends are a good exampl f this — . > L of 
‘ - iT) 4 + 
process of “briefing” outlines. It is worth 
while to pause a moment to consider what 2 o 
‘ @_... > oO - 6 


it would mean to have to write in separate ; é. 


words instead of in phrases what to do, 1d 


not know, Wwe a nol elieve y h nm - .. Z j Z ? ——, 
ment we hear the sounds expressed by the / a 7 c 
blends, whether they be in one word or 


more than one word, we immediately write J , aon ) 
them in one easy, graceful stroke 7 

4 . 

a 


~ 














a 
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churn, journey, period, bird, fern, vermin; mart, 
cart, guard, lard; sermon, concern, sardine, third, 
exert; march, large, argue, cargo, nervous; deserve, 
surface, certain, circle, converse; learn, terminal, 
lantern, modern; ordeal, storm, born; wart, warm, 
worth, worry; praiseworthy, dinsworth; gather, 
leather, hitherto, neither. 


Another example of this protection of us 
against our own weaknesses is the difference 
made between the forms for package and 


baggage. Their meanings are similar and 
pecial care is taken that possible careless 
ness in writing them should not bring us to 
grief So baggage is written without the 
vowel, while package retains it A distinc 
tion 1s again used in the sign for million, 


which is placed beside the numeral instead of 
under it as hundred is. These details are 


important and should be noted with care 


A \4I—GIVY/4 
‘ome : 


package, bageage, 4 hundred, 4 million, 4 per cent, 4 
cents, 4 hundred dollars, 4 million dollars. 


a - 
SOME of us may be fortunate enough to 


have “photographic minds,” so that once hav 
ing scen a shorthand form in a book no mis 
writing of it in the future would ever occur 
But such a gift is exceptional, and for the 
others of us who are not so fortunate pra 
tice in writing is the only sure road to su 
cess. Since we write what we hear, it ts 
very helpful to memorize certain important 
lists of words and phrases by saying them 
aloud to ourselves. If we do this, we can 
immediately associate them with their appro- 
priate shorthand forms when we hear some 
one else say them. Read aloud to yourself 
the phrases given in Unit 21, as you prac- 
tice—to him, | told him, we told him, I hope, 
we hope, and so on—until you are so famil- 
iar with the twenty-eight common phrases 
in which the words ago, early, few, him 
hope, sorry, want, sure, and possible are 
modified that they slip from your pen as 
Follow the 
same method in practicing the phrases in 
Unit 24 — m the world, m regard to the 
matter, etc. Try it on these: 


fast as you hear the phrase 


je 


= ar 4 2 O eC Ze — 
O 2 t-—™ . ; 
7—~, - 
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I told him, please write him; we hope you are, 1 
hope; you will be sorry, 1 am sorry to say; sf you 
want, | want to know; early reply, by early mail; 
years ago, several days ago; as soon as possible, as 
near as possible; in a few days, few minutes ago; we 
are mot sure, you must be sure. 


MEM YRIZE the words that retam the final 
t. You will then never add the ¢ when it is 
unnecessary, nor will you leave it off when 


it is essential Dust will always be written 
dust, never does; vast will be vast, never 
vase; content will be ntent, never contain 


} 


Learn in the same way that final d is al 
ways written in the words commend, cor 
tend, attend. If you will say these words 
aloud to yourself as you write the shorthand 
for them, you will recognize them instantly 
when you hear someone else say them: 


) Ps 
2 F, c ay, - K 2 D2 , 
so / 2 
gt lle 
= 4 S 
, a wi P 4 —~/ yY 
“i Z rae ys i, 
; 4 ae ae A) 


east, fast, worst, least, vast, distant, missed, cast, 
intent, mixed, taste, extent, lost, post, content, coast, 
dust, patent, commend, contend, attend. 


IF you learn to write phrases “bit by bit,” 
that is, by “splitting them’’ into sections, be 
sure that each section makes a phrase 1 


itself, so that you will not be practicing an 


outline which will be of no future use to 
vou. J should, I should like, I should lke 
o know, and it will, it will not, tt will not 
e, may each thus be broken into three us¢ 


; 


ful phrases. Take others in the same way; for 


instance 


? P ? > ( 
wm <, QU 
v _ 2 


IO 


Qe 7 ; “ 


a ¢ ae oe 


we are, we are sorry, we are sorry to learn; we 
hope, we hope to hear, we hope to hear from you; 
I shall, I shall be, I shall be glad, I shall be glad 
to know. 


IN Chapter 9 we come to one of the great 
est conveniences in both longhand and short 
hand writing, the Abbreviating Principl 
Early in our course of study we mentioned 
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Frequent-W ord Drills 


Including the words in the first thousand most-used words that come under the 
principles of Chapters One to Six 
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Sa pril | I S ia 1 \ \ Sl 
hree things to keep firmly in 


s ) nis a reviating prin 
ry! f ; ty ' ‘ } 7 | 
| t l I 
easily writtet i ! ill: vi 


when word 


, 
mda, 1 


when a regular suffix 


ri h een pt vided that ex] the 


ress 
pr cs 


final und or sounds « a word: third, it is 
the end 


ad 


the 
principle is deper 


Remembe that amount of use to be 
ident 
and 
Thus, 
ght 
the +t 


} } } } 


lumber business n ha 


upon 
the writer's knowledge of words famil 


} 


iarity with the subject m: while 


itter 


the secretary f a physician m write 


ulphantl for sulphantlamide 


course, are i reviatt 


( b 


curious, decide; appetites 
decidedly; postscript 
coéperate, fimancial; post- 
offices, codperates, finan- 
demonstration, familiariz- 
capability, liberties 


hesitate é 
cloudy, 
post 
anonymousiy, 
abandons, 


loud, 
curiously, 
office, 

post 


accustoms 


appetite 
hesitated 
anonymous, 
scripts, 
tally; 
ing, illustrates 


Do 


tion, and for the ti 


frequently 


not go out o vi r way it se a abobre 
" 
me being you will fe 


\ 


wise not to concoct any ot your ¢ 


those shown in your reading in your var 
textbooks and in_ this 
the practice 

in 


] ‘ 
a pliant D 


us magazine al 


vou will have al that vou need 


You may 
in the 


ruin pruning it too much 
‘annat be 
and judg 


in shorthand writing 


indeed, 


garden 
all 


as 


some, 
Care, 


essential 


pruned at 


| experience, 


are 


ment 
as in gardening 
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DRILL ON COMMONEST WORDS 
OF CHAPTERS LVI 


Based on the list given in “5000 Most-Used 
Shorthand Forms” 
119 120 


Shorthand on pages and 


{ HAPTE | 


here 


ame 


add, had 
atm 


hear her 


may 


ant, eve hair 
eat, ha head, him 
Kid make 


‘ate 


cannot 
me came 
train 
take 
Wr 


remain 


get made meet met neva rain 


ready 
market 
nth 


reaa 
hand 


money 


‘aay married rate rea 


taken, error handi¢ 


Wrs 


man mcan 


sar foeday mie men me 


back, bit, fac- 
fimish 


happen 
fory fatr 
finished, fit 
check, each 
she, sheet 


abie black 


trip, baby 
feet fill felt 
even, evening, leave 
ace page, cash, machine 
pretty, plan, plans, play 
busy, dress, members sale 
place minutes 
omes, miss 


happy, help 

fat 
hail A 
reach 

paper 


tree 


pay 
lee 
lett 
teach 
papers 
piece 
sieep 


chance, dance 


fear feel 


sa. @5 sell ifs 
hands 
as, has, say, ser, case 

simce seem 


eiis class, i@ss 


days means, « fimes 
makes, sick, goes 
city, history, set, stay, 
eason these yours least wiset 
placed, others, party, thinking 


something mention 


seen 


study, 


guess 
Seuse, same, 


Said face save 
plac es 


eryihine 


basis cases 
action 
shipped passed 


anyone beein 


anything, et men 


tioned, nationa vacation reached 


dated give a aimest imecrease 


inform, instead 


otten serry 
ought brought 1% “ ucht am’ so talk 
talked, « ‘ fe hope know no note no 
post, roa shou hown, wrote sione, known 
whole 
mantcd 


store story ‘ 
stated 


” omn home ollege 


ordered Possibly received 
heard heart 


fer feacher 


atter manner 
tarted, church 
although both 
unt 


ater 
start 
meer 


th month a 


arm 
near sf 
aearest 

neat hea 
hardly ovely nly 


viectton 
thouch th 
early 


county 


gfreatiy family common 


nearly reaily etter refara whe reel 


fur, once, up, took, bine 
who, whom 
especialy 

questions 


u ple ut, doe dozen 
doing throuch 

carried ha 
fully looked, looking 
wishes wait, we 


momen 


as, aff 
expected 

surely 
way, we 
follows 

yet 
impos 
answering bills 
thanking 


irue frmiy 
ees, charted 
purchased 
walk 
meet away 
reports 
blank indeed 
expense thines 


returning 


ernoon 


water 
folloming 
year 


fing masteé 





win 
perticularly 

Spring, wrong 
sible exchanee 


cars 


quote 
repivying 
bank 


words 
tnform 
iriendas recently returned 


thank youncer 


rer \ 


boy, boys 
hich, mine 
style, supply 
line, might, quite 
writer, kindly 
suit, addressed 
pleased, trusting, done 
touch, down, town, perhaps 
sam ple equipment jude 
requirement, settlement, ship- 


( WAT 


eves 
price 
trying 

required 
due 

enclosed 
fan, funny 


enjoy, apply, bay 
nice, price 
tired fry 
mies 
idea 
dollars 


lew viex now 
hies 
realize, 
tried, white, lite 
used, using, writing 
hkuew, new 
enclosing 
run, running 
proper available 
ment, moment, payment 
shipments 


1 rdance " 


hile fime ire 


sign size 


issue 

mm Ste 
maticd 
summer, 
trouble 


statement in according 


probahly 


"mm 


ering 


ment 


erable prered 0 


around, found, ground 
promptiy seemed 
hold, holding, old 
W ednesday Thurs 
March, April, May 
June, July fucust, September, October, November 
December. allowed, copies, entirely, obliged, referred 
spend, spent, division delivered, delay, department 
reason, advertising, records. 


eut miner 
signed prompt 

cold, filled, held 
Monday, Tuesday 
Saturday, January, 


front piant 
fand ‘ na 
building, child 
sold Sanday 


day, Friday 
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Allurement of Alliteration 
An Apt Aid to Appeal in Advertising 


By LOUIS FOLEY 


Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HEN an advertiser is able to invent 
a slogan in which two or more words 
begin with the same letter, he is 
likely to feel that he really “has something.” 
And he is right. For he is appealing to a 
taste which for many centuries has been a 
peculiar characteristic of English speaking 
people. c 
This strong feeling for alliteration 1s no- 
ticeable in our language as far back as we 
have any record of Anglo-Saxon literature 
It was the very principle—almost the only 
principle—upon which Old English poetry 
was constructed, before French influence 
finally established the use of rime No 
other language seems to have this inclina 
tion, to anything like the same extent, as 
can easily be shown by translations. Sturm 
und Drang no doubt seems to Germans a 
expression, but in English tt 
The old Latin 
motto, verbum saptentt, was long ago trans 
lated as “A Word to the Wise.” The tra 
ditional French phrase for a well-behaved 
whereas 
in English it is “good as gold.” While in 
French the homeless wanderer may be said 
‘sans feu ni lieu,” he is described in 


satisfactory 
has to be “storm and stress.” 


child is “sage comme une wnage,” 


to be 


English as “without house or home 


THE satisfaction which we feel in this 
repetition of initial sounds is very often the 
thing that decides our choice of words. We 
glibly say “brown as a berry,” as if that were 
the usual color of berries, but what kind of 
berries are brown, anyway? Ants seem to 
be quite as industrious as bees, if not more 
so, but no one ever dreams of mentioning 
an ant when using the word “busy.” In 
stead, we say “busy as a bee.” People al- 
ways say “green as grass,” as if grass were 
greener than foliage in general When a 
person says “spick and span,” it is doubtful 
whether he could tell exactly what either of 
the words really means. Without thinking 
at all, we regularly say “big as a barn,” 
“blind as a bat,” “brave and bold,” “clear as 
crystal,” “cool as a cucumber,” “now or nev- 
er,” “rough and ready,” “wild and woolly,” 
“safe and sane,” “safe and sound,” “through 
thick and thin,” “tried and true.” The list 
of such ready-made phrases might be ex 
tended indefinitely 


Among all the old maxims and proverbs, 
none seems to “ring true” quite so convine 
ingly as the ones that alliterate That is 
why everybody remembers 


Practice makes Perfect 

Where there’s a Will there's a Way 

Spare the rod and Spoil the child 

Penny wise, Pound foolish 

Love laughs at Locksmiths 

And we say that “Time and Tide wait for 

no man,” though probably nowadays few 
people realize that “tide” in that expression 
had no reference to the ocean-tide, but sim 
ply meant “time” in the sense of a time, as 
it still does in Yuletide or Eastertide 


AGAIN and again in 
political issues have been crystallized in allit- 
erative form After the British and Indians 
under Proctor won a victory 


American history, 


ver the Amer 
icans at Frenchtown, January 22, 1813, the 
American rallying-cry was, “Remember the 
William Henry Harrison, 
who had been nicknamed “Tippecanoe” in 
honor of his victory over the Indians neat 
Tippecanos November 7, 
1811, was elected President in the “log 
cabin and hard-cider campaign” of 1840, 
with John Tyler as Vice-President, under 
the Whig motto « = 


too.” 


River Raisin.’ 


River, Indiana, 


ioe and Tyler, 


The southern limit Alaska, as a Rus 
Sian possession, was the latitude of fifty- 
four degrees and forty minutes, and the 
northern limit of the United States was the 
forty-ninth parallel A treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, in 1818, 
provided for joint occupation of the inter 
vening territory Our northern boundary 
was definitely fixed at the forty-ninth paral- 
lel by a compromise made in 1846, but, in 
the meantime, James K. Polk was elected 
President by the Democrats in 1844, after 
a campaign in which the watchword was 
“Fifty-Four Forty or Fight.’ 

“Among freemen,” said Abraham Lincoln 
in 1863, “there can be no successful appeal 


from the ballot to the bullet During 


the so-called period of reconstruction, “Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion” was the lurid bat 
tlecry of “bloody-shirt” Republicans. Wood- 
row Wilson was known for his policy of 
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“Watchful Waiting.” “Peace at any Price” 
was another slogan of the World War pe- 
riod. A few years later, voters were ad- 
vised to “Keep Cool with Coolidge.” 


IN 1932 they were offered “Roosevelt or 
Ruin,” and a year later heard about 
“Recovery with Roosevelt.” Before the de- 
mise of prohibition, the Anti-Saloon League 
attempted to “Resist Repeal,” and organized 
a “Constitutional Caravan.”* Some _ time 
previously, a well-known magazine, conduct- 
ing a nation-wide straw vote on prohibition, 


one 


had printed on the cover of one issue the 
striking words: “The Battle of the Ballots 
in the Prohibition Poll!" 

More recently, an election in California 
was concerned with a proposal known as 


“Thirty dollars every Thursday.” [One not 


knowing the issues might wonder why it 
was not Forty or Fifty dollars every Fri- 
day, or Sixty or Seventy every Saturday or 


has been 
country 


And “Win with Willkie” 
a familiar slogan throughout the 
these last few months 


} 
| 
; 


Sunday ! 


No special kind of context has any 


monop- 


oly on alliteration; it is to be ind in all 
sorts of places, and apparently people of all 
classes have umbed to its irresistible 
charm. We may come upon it in religious 


phraseology, as in the hymn, 


“In the Cross of Christ I glory,” 
which continues with “sacred story,” “bane 
and blessing,” “pain and pleasure,” “light 
and love.” It figures in songs that children 
learn in the nursery, such as 

“Sing a song « sixpence 
It makes unforgettable the name of Kip 
ling’s Barrack-Room Ballads, in one ot 
which Queen Victoria is referred to as 
“The Widow of Windsor.” It helps to fix 
fn our memory the title of a piece of musi 


a story like 
“Pilgrim’s 


like The Poet and Peasant or of 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
Progress,” “A Tale of a Tub,” “Pride and 
Prejudice,” “Sense and Sensibility,” “Essays 
of Elia,” “Nicholas Nickelby,” “Twice-Told 
Tales,” “Peter Pan,” are a few of the names 
which alliteration has planted in our minds 
A famous prize-fighter called 
“the Manassa mauler,” and a Italian 
champion of the ring was spoken of as “the 
vast Venetian” or as “the ambling Alp.’ 
The present title holder, a negro, is called 
“the Brown Bomber.” A French tennis cham- 
pion was dubbed “the Bounding Basque,” a 
wrestler from Kurdistan was called “the Ter- 
sible Turk” and also “the Killing Kurd.” 


was once 


huge 


1 Associated Press dispatch from Washington, 
December 10, 1932. 

* Red headline at the top of the cover of The 
Literary Digest, for April 19, 1930 
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A FEW years ago, when the Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army retired from 
service, in his farewell speech he exhorted 
his comrades to continue their “fidelity and 
fortitude in maintaining the proud profes 
sion of arms.”* A modern geologist, refer- 
ring to the latter part of the Mesozoic Era, 
says that “then and at many other times, the 
palm of victory was awarded to wits rather 
than weight, to brains rather than brawn." 

We have had such safety-slogans as 
“Carelessness Kills” and “Watchful Waiting 
Wins.” The old warning at railroad-cross 
“Look out for the was 


by the more 


Locomotive, 


ings, 
alliterative “Cross 
The titles of 


cartoons, 


superseded 
Crossings Cautiously.’ plays, 
books, films, 
other objects ol 


constantly 


serial and various 


public interest or amuse 
ment attest that we are literal 
minded in at least Nowhere, 
however, is alliteration more abundant than 
Probably all of 
us are buying certain brands of goods rather 
than others alliterative 
epithet makes them easier to remember 


Or course mere grammar yul 
in the 


not to be bothered especially 


one sense 


in commercial advertising 


mainly because an 


pected to stand up face ot al 


People 
by the coupling of 


seem 
a noun and a verb, as i 
they were two nouns or two verbs in 
illel 
oherent 


coimed years 


grammatically in 
The phrase 
Neutrality Law 


prominence 


construction, in the 
“Cash and Carry 
ago, but our 
it into 
advertising phrases will show 


brought new 

Analysis of 
that we do 
of the intended 
letter An interesting example of 


was produced a few years ago when a cor 


occasional sacrifice 
sake of the 


‘this sort 


not mind an 


meaning for the 


several cities an 


“Sudden Ser 


mean? The 


poration, operating in 
that 
What this 
certainly involves the 
which happens unexpectedly, without 


otten it 


nounced it was giving 


vice does word 
sudde n 
thing 

notice ; 
hasty, ill-considered, rash, or 
fact that 


fundamental 


idea ot some 


action which is 
ill-timed. The 


exemplify its 


suggests an 


usually 
meaning by 


“sudden 


dictionaries 
such a phrase as 
departure,” destruction,” 


indicates that this 


‘sudden 
or “sudden death,” 
Carries 


adjec 


tive also a suggestion of something 
which is not desired. What everyone wishes. 
however, when he needs service, is not that 
it should come unexpectedly, but rather that 
it should come precisely when he expects it 
No doubt he wants the service performed 
without any unnecessary delay, but he would 


hardly wish it done (Continued on page 134) 
*Gen. C. P. Summerall, as reported in The Detroit 
Free Press, November 21, 1930. 
* Kirtley F. Mather, Sons of the 
York, W. W. Norton Co. (1930), p. 258 


Earth, New 
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KEYSTONE VIEWS 


Tomb of Francis Scott Key at Frederick 


The «Old Line” State 


Y a happy coincidence, it is Maryland 
that swings into line this month to take 
her place as 28th in our Parade of the 

States, with a population 1,669,000 strong 
(1935 estimates )—Maryland, in whose capital 
is located the country’s famous Naval Acad- 
emy, training school for the men who officer 
our Fleet; which makes this page an appro- 
priate spot for still another Navy picture 
in this issue!—Maryland, the flag at whose 
Fort McHenry inspired Francis Scott Key 
to write the immortal words of our national 
anthem after watching the bombardment from 
the Bay off Baltimore, a Bay that divides the 
State into two distinct parts, East Shore and 
West Shore, each with its own social and 
industrial individuality. 


MIARYLAND is one of the smaller States 

4lst in rank by area (12,300.21 sq. m.)— 
but it has played no small part in the 
country’s history and development. The orig- 
inal charter was granted to Cecelius Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore, in 1634, by King Charles | 
of England, and the colony was named Mary 
land in honor of the Queen, Henrietta Maria 
Adjoining this grant was the tract given 
William Penn, and as the settlements grew 
boundary disputes became rife. Two English 
surveyors, Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon 
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were called upon to settle the dissensions, and 
between November 15, 1763 and December 
26, 1767 they established a line between the 
holdings of the Calverts and the Penns 
originally marked by milestones, every fifth 
one of which bore the Penn coat of arms 
m one side and that of Lord Baltimore or 
the other. State markers today bear the nam« 
Pennsylvania on one side and Maryland on 


the other 

Among the State’s cherished landmarks are 
the old Senate Chamber at Annapolis, where 
Washington resigned his commission as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Continental Armies, 
and where peace with Great Britain was rat! 
fied in 1784; the house at Brookeville, where 
the Madisons took refuge when Washington 
was burned in 1814; the tomb of Francis 
Scott Key; the house where Poe wrote his 
“Raven”; the home of Barbara Frietchie; the 
hattlefield of Antietam 


MARYLAND is proud of Johns Hopkins 
University and its internationally famous hos- 
pital, Peabody Institute, and other fine schools , 
of the huge Conowingo Dam, and of the new 
$3,500,000 Naval Experimental basin at Card 
erock, which will replace the ship model 


testing basin at Washington. As a foreign 
trade port, Baltimore ranks fourth in _ the 
country and second on the Atlantic. There 


is now an important air clipper base there 
too. The city’s industrial plants number Beth- 
lehem Steel and the big Glenn Martin Air- 
craft factory. 

Approximately 35 per cent of all the to 
matoes put up in the United States are packed 
in Maryland. Tobacco, wheat, corn, hay, and 
potatoes are also important crops. The chief 
mineral products are pig iron, coal and coke, 
clay, and asbestos. Since 1934, gold has been 
mined there that paid $20 a ton 





KEYSTONE Views 


Midshipmen marching to classes at Mahan Hall, 


Annapolis 
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THE CALL TO ARMS 


ART AND CREDENTIALS 


IS SOUNDED 





An appeal to the pride, patriotism, and professional spirit of 


classes now in 


By 
EAR STUDENTS 


This 


an open 


s not just a filler of space, but 
letter addressed to you in all 


seriousness. This grand old country of ours 
has provided many opportunities for pleasant 
and creative effort, for cooperation and 
work, and we have come to accept al 
these things as something natural and right 


fully belonging to us. In fact, during the past 


few years it has been even a little disturbing 
to hear some folks declare, “This country 
owes us a living’—and yet not have a plan 
in their minds about how to go ahead and 
earn that living! Of course the world owes 

We cannot say 


us a living if we work for it 
that it owes us anything if we do not do any 
thing to earn it! That 


" 
For a 
of the 
finding 


have become so 


isn't common sense 


long time | have wondered if part 


nection with 
tact 


We 


difficulty facing us in cor 


jobs is not due to the that we 


“pernickety wont cd 


this, we will take nothing but that—or we 
want something clse. We seem to have gottet 
away from the good old state of mind of 
desiring to accomplish something first and 
reaping the reward afterward. We ask what 
our reward is going to be before we have 


tested our skill or strength to see 1f we can 


earn it! Perhaps that’s the inevitable outcom« 


ot too much stress on specialization.” 
I INTERVIEWED a stenographer a few 
months ago, and all the while | was talking 


with her I thought of the difference in atti 
tude between these young folks of today and 
those of ten years ago. | wasn't really inter 
viewing her; she was interviewing me! “What 
kind of work will I be expected to do? What 
are the hours? How much salary do you pay 
What are the opportunities for advancement 
in the job?” Those were some of the ques- 
tions, and because I do not like deception, | 


had to answer those questions about like this 


THE kind of work is vari too varied to recount 
all the things you will have t io, if you work 
here Of this 1 can assure you, though: There is n 
time for knitting; there are 1 “recesses nw h te 
statch a cigarette in fact, yur gir jon't smock 
while on the job, not only because they do not have 


time for it, but because it lessens the efficiency with 
which the work must be dome. What these folks do 
outside the office is their wr affair what they 
do in the off must be controlled by the regulations 


FLORENCE FE. 


school to develop the very highest proficiency 


ULRICH 


5 | Pp wr ft we ate at irs at st Aing 
r his dey s tal 
The hours are { ve, with an hour off 
c t e | are fille with work 
pi y « \ - y » tunitie 
epend « y up You 1 produce, a 
ow tha vo pat | zg ™ c ar 
we. Ie sonar own “boss 
There w es \ ! : ! 
em ns y x y A xe the 
‘ K ¢ ug A > see ue v hal 
- k ' sale it 
i nN y n i g here 
st ients tea ‘ Nait cage y 4 
x usiy ¢« t eV y | to the eports 
etters s I est eports 
s € ol ere ste 7 ” arm dis 
\ tment. Y« v pla y se he 5 
”% the custon sa k w how y ft whe 
A k ¥ ¢ g t $s 1 ft 
mat 15 with <x ay " dispat b 
WE weren't this girl knew we 
vere not. Hi ) opened wider and wider 
s we talked. Indifference rned to interest 
hen the gleam of enthusiasm brightened up 
er countenance mtil, witl eagerness she 
uid: “I really want to work here. I am not 
ifraid to work hard; in fact, | would rather 
eel that I have something worth while to d 
d like to try 
This young lady is the “infant” of our de 
irtment today, with less than a year’s service 
» her -credit, but we have still to find her 
anting in the efhciency with which she dis 
vatches the stack of work that each day’ 
mail brings to her desk. Manager of her own 
desk, she today feels herself a worthy young 
itizen, ready and willing to share in what 
ever demands are made upon her 
YOU. to ave waiting for you whet 
finis! lont ever doubt that for a min 
ite. But today, as never before, you are going 
he called pon ft exercise the highest pos 


ible skill in your work and to make yourself 


ibsolutely indispensable in the business world 
it needs you. In the front line of defens« 
the stenographer! Have you ever thought 
i that 
hose ate and leaders who guide our 
untry through its perilous course today, 
rely upon their secretaries and stenographers 


n whom rests the responsibility of recording 


| 


interviews and discussions, carrving on the 
correspondence, placing contracts, doing a 
hundred ot! thing N 

undred otner things No order has been 
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placed or will be placed that has not first 
been handled by some stenographer both in 
its creation and in placing it. Yes, the office- 
worker is in the first line of defense, and you 
young men and women are training now to 
do your duty in that front line! You must not 
fail! 


IF you have a preference as to the kind of 
work you would like subsequently to do, that 
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line, and using her own airplane to do it! 
We heard another young lady discuss the 
virtues and values of beans. Now the boys 
overseas in the World War got so sick of 
beans they never wanted to see another pot 
of them, I’m told. But this girl, secretary to 
a bean broker, could tell you more about the 
value of beans in just one hour than those 
boys learned in their months of eating them! 
I never knew beans could be so fascinating 





is one of the advan- 
tages of our way of 
life. You simply pre- 
pare yourself to do it. 
But do not think that 
you must fold your 
arms and wait for it to 
come along. Take any- 
thing, study everything 
that comes within your 
reach, prepare for any 
emergency or any job— 
and while you are do- 
ing this find out every- 
thing you can about the 
kind of work you want 
ultimately to do. 

You have read in 
this magazine of stenog- 
raphers who wanted 
to be one thing or an- 
other, and who were 
able to realize their am- 
bitions through connec- 
tions as stenographers 
with the companies, or 
the professional men, 
best fitted to help them 
along to their chosen 
goal. Stenography en- 
ables you to learn all 
there is to be learned 
about what you want to 
be or do, and enables 
you to meet the people 
that may help you 
There is the possibility 
that you may find the 
work you thought you 
wanted not half so in 
teresting as that which 
came your way. You 
will be glad, then, that 


to turn up 





Instructions for Shorthand Tests 


The purpose of the O.G.A. is to develop 
a practical shorthand writing style. The 
JUNIOR O.G.A. AWARD is given to stu- 
dents who have had sufficient practice to be 
able to write freely, smoothly, and correctly 
the Junior O.G.A. Test on page 141. This 
pin is awarded on qualifying specimens; 
papers that do not qualify are returned with 
criticisms and suggestions for further prac- 
tice for the perfection of notes. The O.G.A. 
MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE is awarded 
on specimens qualifying on the Membership 
Test (page 140) written in a good practical 
style, with attention given to fluency, forma- 
tion of curves, proportion, and correct execu- 
tion generally. 

Practice the O.G.A. Test as often as you 
can in order to secure a specimen of your 
best writing style to submit for the award. 


Ty pewriting 


The O.A.T. Junior and Senior Member- 
ships encourage proper attention to arrange- 
ment, accuracy, and rhythmic stroking in 
typing. Any make ef typewriter may be 
used. The Junior O.A.T. Test (page 127) 
requires neatness in arrangement, accuracy, 
and even touch. 

The SENIOR O.A.T. TEST requires skill 
in setting up the copy; if two parts are given, 
Part IT should be arranged on a second sheet. 
A study of the test (page 127) will suggest 
the best method of arranging it to secure 
an attractive and easily read copy. 

The Competent Typist Awards begin at 
30 words a minute, for which the PROG- 
RESS CERTIFICATE is issued. The pin 
is given for 50 words, and COMPETENT 
TYPIST CERTIFICATES, beginning at 60. 
The test (page 128) must be written in « 
ten-minute period, with not more than five 
errors. It may be practiced as often as you 
like, to secure your best speed for the month 
— the final paper is submitted for an 
award. 








you had not idled 
away your time waiting for the “opportunity” awards tests this 


and that they had so 
many health-giving vir- 
tues ! 


STORY after story 
could be told of stenog- 
raphers who, after they 
leave school, start out 
on jobs that look like 
nothing more than a 


“humdrum” way to earn 


their livelihood. Yet, 
after a few years, you 
couldn't pry them loose 
from the _ interesting 
work they are doing 

I was going to say “for 
love or money,” but | 
suppose if those factors 
were powerful enough 
it could be done! Their 
contacts and experi- 
ences have made life 
fascinating and _ very 
worth while. 

The reconstruction 
period that must inevi- 
tably follow such strife 
as we are now experi- 
encing will make inces- 
sant and very great de- 
mands upon you who 
are studying now. Be 
prepared to take over 
the helm of business, 
and do a good job of 
bringing smooth, run- 
ning order out. of 
chaos! That’s your job 
and mine—and, mind 
you, it is one that you 
must be ready for! 


I HAVEN'T told you anything about the 
month. Need I reiterate 


that every certificate you earn now, and each 








ONE stenographer we heard of got a job ina 
tool factory. Dull? She was certain it would 
be. But she soon discovered that tools fas- 
cinated her. She learned everything she could 
about them—and the last we heard she was 
using her own plane travelling around the 
country selling them. A star salesman, capable 
of visiting a customer and demonstrating her 


month between now and the time before you 
leave school, gives you added prestige and 
carries you that much nearer your goal of 
efficient stenography? Turn to the tests—and. 
as you prepare them for submission, pretend 
that the assignment is the biggest job you 
have to do, and that you, yourself, must see 
to it that it is done well! 

Then note what progress you'll be making ! 
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November Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of mames to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates 


December 


Junior O. A. T. Test 
ON BEING THANKFUL. Every 


American is grateful today for the good 
life he enjoys. Our gratitude, however, 
should go deeper than the easy lip service 
grateful that no bombs 
falling on our heads, that our people 
are not wandering hungry, sick, and home- 
less before invading hosts. 

Real thankfulness is the feeling of the 
inner spirit that finds no easy word for its 
expression but must find its outlet in gen- 
erous It is the feeling born in a 
close to the punishing forces 
and still close to the forces of 
ways are past finding out. 
Gratitude of this kind carries within it 


which says we are 


ate 


action. 
soul that is 
ot daily life 
God, whose 


self a deep humility that wonders how so 
much good can come to us and so much 


grief fall to the lot of other men more de 
serving. The torce of real gratitude drives 
us to ask what it is we can do to share our 
abundance, our strength, and our good will 
with those who endure the terrific wrongs 
of war, its anguish and Only 
when thankfulness overflows in service is it 
more than a vanishing breath. 

It is for us, then, to say and to mean: 
We for all we have 
received. We ask to be allowed to return 


despair. 


are deeply grateful 
the good in service to the stricken peoples 
of the earth. We pray that we may so 
use our strength that the weight of the 
world’s grief be lifted in strong arms, 


our brotherl comtorted in 


our 


soothed in love 


the great heart of America.—Angelo Patri 
Senior O. A. T. Test 

Make your own letterhead for the following letter 

from The American National Red Cross headquarters 


at Washington, D. ( 
Hoover, Vice-President; 
dent; Charles Evans Hughes, Vice-President; and 
Norman H. Davis, Chairman Then copy the follow- 
ing letter in your best style, paragraphing correctly. 


showing the 
Franklin D 


names of Herbert 
Roosevelt, Presi- 


Part | 


(Supply date and inside address of your 
newspaper.) To the Editor: Knowing that 
we can count on you again to give space to 
the Annual Red Cross Roll Call, we are 
enclosing a list of topics on which we can 
furnish material, and proofs of three posters 
—No. 1, the Roll Call Display Card for 
1940, by Raymond Morgan; No. 2, Roll 
Call Poster for 1940, by Malvina Hoffman; 
No. 3, Junior Red Cross Poster for 1940, 


November 


copy is good as membership tests until 


25, 


1940) 


by Walter Beach Humphrey, cuts for which 


are available in either line or halftone in 
two- and four-inch widths. Stories will be 
especially prepared for you, emphasizing 
whatever slant you desire on Red Cross 


Activities in War Relief, Disaster Relief, Aid 
to Armed Forces, Aid to Veterans, First 
Aid, Life Saving, Accident Prevention, Pub 
Health Volunteer 
Civilian Home Service, Junior Red Cross, 
Medical and Nutritional Services in codper 
ation with other 
health programs; Insular and Foreign Serv 
reliet Red Cross 
activities overseas, and a special service that 


lic Nursing, Service, 


agencies to foster! general 


ce to assist in and other 
has been established to enroll medical tech 

with the Army and Navy 
national emergency. If you 
will be 
turnished free 
s that you use this material 


Roll Call A 


ird is em losed on wh ch to spe sub 


nolog sts to serve 
in the event of a 
preter, 


sent, 


nformation for editorials 


Stories and cuts are 


Jur sole request 


in your issues betore begins. 
ify the 
ject and approximate length of the story, the 
number and type of cut desired 

Please mail it back 
Cordially yours, G. STEWAR 
National Director, Publi 


E-ncs 


ind your 
deadline. promptly 
BROWN 
Information Serv 
ce. J 


I] 


copy as a 


PART 


the foll 
the 
ing ttion 


Reply 
half of 
and trimming the 
sheet to card size if you wish to make it more 


Arrange Business 
Card 


sheet, or ty 


wing 


typing order torm either on lower 


reverse side 


realistic 


(In place of stamp) First Class Permit 
No. 424-R (Sec. 510, P. L. & R.) Washing 
ton, D. ¢ At left) Business Reply Card 
No Postage Necessary if Mailed in the 
United States. 2 Postage will be paid by 
In Gddress position Publ Information 
service Amer in Red Cross National 
Headquarters, Washington, D. ¢ 

Reverse Side 

Order for Red Cross Roll Call Material 
Send us a feature article about - 
words. State top MATI 
RIAL REQUESTED NOT LATER 
THAN . Line cut of No. 

(2 inch width ), (4 inch width. ....); 
or Halftone of No. (2 inch width 

), (4 inch width ) (Screen ) 
Name of Publication Name of 
Editor Street address ; 
City and State (The original 


card had this 
lines. Try for the 


order form arranged in nine 


same arrangement.) 
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November Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words for 
each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


Strokes 


What you are, you really have. No man can take this 33 


away from you. When money and social position are lost 
in financial depressions, the best of your wealth is still 
yours. This is your training, experience, manners, and 
accomplishment, which in the past brought you the other 
material values. In so far as you use wealth to improve 
yourself, you always remain rich. Those who spend it 
on anything else may become poor. 

Modern civilization makes most of the working wis- 
dom of the world available to everyone. Any intelligent 
person can make a program for himself from the possi- 
bilities afforded by any city—walking around any large 
city and really using its museums, parks, libraries, free 
concerts, and other educational advantages. Even more 
sparsely settled country districts frequently offer the 
equivalent of a college course free to any one who will 
make use of the farm bureau, the university extension 
services, the activities of clubs, the county organizations 
of one sort or another, and supplement them with reading, 
music over the radio, and the like. 

When Ezra Cornell founded the university he said he 
was going to create a school where anybody might go to 
learn anything. That was his idea of a university — a 
place of universal knowledge. 

Nowadays the whole land is that kind of university. 1318 
In it any person may learn any thing. He has only to 1372 


918 

978 
1036 
1073 
1125 
1180 
1234 


1265 


decide what he wants to know and look around. If he 1425 
cannot find it in the library, he will very likely find it in 1487 


the museum or at the county fair. If the public school 1543 
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Strokes 


teacher does not know, the farm bureau agent or other 1597 


official will. If he cannot find it in a magazine it will come 
to him over the radio. 

The education offered in the schools and colleges has 
the value of continual practice. Your real education is 
something you have to get for yourself, and much of it 
must be in the years that follow the time when it is decent 
to graduate. For a man of forty to go back to school may 
appear silly, but there is some schooling that can only 
begin at forty. The largest room in the world, is the room 
for improvement. There is not one of us, when he looks 
over that property which he calls himself, who cannot 
discover a great deal that ought to be done with it. 649 

Let us not take our intellectual wisdom too seriously, 
and become a bore to our friends and those we meet. 2357 
Knowledge should bring joy and wit into conversation. 
It should help us to be amusing. Friends will gather into a 
little house before the fire because something interesting coe 
and pleasant is always happening in the conversation. 
They will lend a hand at a meal, or drag the furniture 
from the attic to the cellar. Some of the happiest evenings e705 
have been spent in the home of a professor, who with a 2758 
good fund of humor gathers his students and friends to- 
gether at his country farm to help him paint the barn or 
grade the path and afterward sit together in friendly “923 


conversation before the living-room fire. Evenings like 298 
that are remembered happily. And the energy spent in 034 
having a good time is less than that spent in worrying over it 
the world’s ills. Cultivate good friends and good habits, 3154 
and the world’s wealth is yours.--Selected 3186 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period 


Words for special practice: depressions, experience, accomplishment, civilization, 


wisdom, possibilities, museums, sparsely, equivalent, Ezra, gathers. 
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Transcription Speed Project 
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Transcription Project Honor Roll 


A New Plan for Recognizing Better-than-Average Skill 


HEN the Transcript Speed Proj 
ect was ll | ed this magazine 
1 few yea r th rT was t 
focus atte n on ind more accu 
rate transcriptior I s t d tes 
through repetition practice nm an expertly 
writt shorthand plate We took into a 
ount th act th ] } me st in 
transcribing is due primarily to the fact that 
students lon't | Ss ‘ té utlines ¢ 
cially under the stress of dictation, that they 
can read without puzzling over some of the 
characters. Giv i page of correctly written 
shorthand, transcrij es less of a 
reading problen nd more of a typing speed 
problem It is when you eliminate the he 
tation from 1 ling y s that you ca 
truly beg to see improvement in your tra 
scription speed 
BUT we also had another objective in mind 
known to teachers but not t students ! 
We wanted t ’ iia +] — tras 
scribing ail ’ ’ . ’ . 
set T a W { i | | 
i i s s ~ | 
Tests ! Ve hat pra 
purp a stud gh 
scribe a 100-y 1 SI h 1 Speed Tes 
trom twenty-five tl Is ar 
ite, and with 41 s 
hese tests a S t \ } Ic ¢ 
is I ves us ter eff 
n horthand sp l l ind t 
some schools no pa ] put 
transcribing skill T mak I t 
ments beyond the reach of mos you 
dents would be like putting nice juicy plums 


high na branch a tt r \ ito! »k at 


n » a ] \ 
Wher ‘ 1 ¢ ’ } et Sh ' 
hand Speed Award ler the present 

reqt mnaeie » have 1! Wy 
one teache You d ! uise your 
requirements those Shorthand Speed 


| 
Tests any his awards wi 
the reach the ’ . those of u 


who have to teach everything offered in 


Commercial Department and d 


“he ¢ 
cin Lime 


to devote to the particular j bh of 


transcribing We use those awards as en 


couragement, and we find that many of our 
students do a very satisfactory job of 


to have 


should 


requirements as 


transcribing. W<¢ like you 
keep the they Your 
Shorthand Speed Tests are not as easy as 
those given by most teachers, which is why, 


are 


nm my opinion, th are a better gauge 
ul ability Stud vl ualify on your 
s at 120 w Lt e. will do about 
i) y | wit T Vv perte t s res o 
hort let S l l t t trom tw 
} ~ ‘ = 


if mpeti 
ns conducted ir é with the Trar 

t | ts \ evident that t 
reduce the scribing é 1 hold to 
, tely | t trans tions on our five 
! s ¥y ild eliminate mar y students 

vl now receive the awards, and no par 
ular g lw Id me trom it. We would 
rather high trans pt speed first 
ind th ff tives r you to strive 
| t the matter that you 

l S ! ng £ d a j b « 
trans r shorthand on these teetc 
g! I don't 

b t All SE 
| 1 itt gy what 

i Ar l s 

wl | s ith 
l | I i each i 

ite with h 

I 1 
I) I , \ | V gQ ) i 
| ked int 
R 

place S 

, ' rait 

: -_ é l 1 want 

] j hat will | ivailable 

{ iphers : exper : 

—_ ran} , re ‘ . ribe let 

ers at I 1 minute r we cann 
ise her,” wv men in 0 lene con 
t r set Higher 

t f reed t necessarily re 
rements 1 thee large ties alone 


If a businessman has fifty letters to be tran 


scribed in a day and put on his desk for 
signiatur , ] ine time well. his ste 
ygrapher had better e efficient. and ve 


many of them take and transcribe a hundred 


untry is preparing for defense with 


all the speed possible, and that means an in 
crease in | lu n all along the line. Every 
rder placed with a manufacturer must first 
go through the hands of one or more stenog 


tenographi 
and 


raphers! y 1 are 
production in thos« 


better « pportunitres, 


training tor 


} 
igRer 


(Continued on page 132 
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To help you visualize your progress in this 
important phase of shorthand training, and 
enable you to determine how good you real 
ly can be in the Shorthand Speed Contest 
to come, we are preparing for your clas 

room a large Hanor Roll that will be 
mailed free of charge to each class on re 

quest of the teacher or class officer, and on 
which the names of all students of the class 
should be entered. This Honor Rol] will have 
a square opposite each student’s name, in 
each of the 60-word, 80-word, 100-word, 120 
word, and 140-word columns, in which to 
make the record as soon as he has qualified 
for the respective Shorthand Speed Award, If 
a student transcribes a test with better-than 
average speed, he will receive, in addition to 
his Shorthand Speed Certificate or Pin, a 
beautiful little seal, certifying to the speed 
of transcription attained, and this will be 
pasted in the square on the Honor Roll oppo 
site his name If he does not transcribe at 
a high enough speed to rate a seal, he re 

ceives the Shorthand Speed Certificate only, 
and a check mark will be put in the square, 
instead of the seal, to indicate he has won 
the award 


THI SE seals will come in red embossed 
black for the transcription speed range ol 
ten to nineteen words a minute, silver and 
blue for speeds ranging from twenty to thi 
ty-four words a minute, and crimson and 
gold for speed ranges from thirty-five words 
a minute and higher, up to fifty words \ 
stenographer who can transcribe his short 
hand regularly at fifty words a minute is 
above average, and students who attain that 
speed are qualified for better-than-averag 
jobs. 

The Transcription Project published each 
month offers excellent training for increas 
ing transcribing speed and accuracy You 
should show improvement on each test, if 
you are practicing correctly. Build a higher 
level of transcribing skill during the month 
and, then, when the Shorthand Speed Tests 
are dictated to you, your new rate will carry 
over to them That is the object ot our 
Monthly Project. Last month we gave you 
the instructions to | 
test. We reiterate that repetition practice in 
typing from these notes will help you to get 
out of the rut of slow reading, and into a 
more rapid reading and typing gait. Don't 
he a slacker! Improve your time and your 


followed in typing the 


transcription ability. Get in some good, earn 
est transcribing practice! 

Learn the use of words, too, their spell 
ing and syllabification. Study punctuation, 
with a view to applying it in every letter 
you type! Your old Grammar and Spelling 
Books are really important to you now Spe- 
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cific study of words, their spelling, meaning, 
and how to divide them at the end of lin 

should be more than a study; it should Ix 
a hobby! These all help very materially 

lift your transcription speed. The sooner 
you learn to divide a word at the end of a 
line, or spell it without first looking it up 1 
a dictionary, the better will be your tran 


scription productior 


THE new Trans ription Honor Roll will 
enable you and your classmates to keep track 
of your progress in this very important 
phase of your shorthand training, and will 
provide you with a further incentive for 
being better than good This attractive 
Honor Roll should be posted on your bul 
letin board, or in a prominent place in the 
classroom, along with the Honor Rolls pro 
vided for O. G. A. and O. A. T. Certificate 


Members. There will be a place after your 
name on this Transcription Honor Roll to 
how when you receive the respective speed 
awards The beautiful seals, showing your 


transcription speed on the various Shorthar 
Speed Te Sts, are awarded for honor accom 
plishment only. If you do not do better in 
transcribing your notes than to qualify un 
der the minimum requirements, you will not 
win a seal with your certificate, remember! 
The Honor Roll will show just a check 
mark in the column to indicate that you 
qualified on that particular test 

Wait until the first member of your class 


has received one of these lovely seals! 
You'll all want to “work your heads off” t 
accomplish the same or greater distinction ! 


And the rating you will attain in the Short 
hand Speed Contest to come will be deter 
mined in large measure by the number o 
seals you have been able to earn beforehand 
Remember, these are provided free of charg: 
with your Shorthand Speed Certificates 

If some of you students are particularly 
good in reading your shorthand (that means 
you are writing pretty good shorthand also) 
and your typewriting speed is equally good, 
and you have studiously acquired a satis 
factory knowledge of words, their spelling 
and punctuation, you may earn the higher 
transcription speed seals early. For instance, 
there are students who will transcvibe the 
80-word Test at twenty-five words a minut 
Excellent! This means a silver seal in the 
80-word column! Should any of you tran 
scribe the 80-word Test at forty words a 
minute, he would have a gold seal, testify 
ing to that fact, in his 80-word column! 
What an incentive for building up your 
typing speed on these shorthand tests! 

Accuracy of transcription is important, too 
If you have transcribed the test in a satis 
factory manner from a businessman's point 
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of view, that is, with no material errors and 
in a manner that would make your transcript 


usable to him, you may be given a “with 
honor” over your seal in the proper squart 
This may be written in. Only transcripts 
that are practically perfect merit this dis 


tinction, however 


GET started at once on the building of 
transcription speed by turning to the Tran 
scription Project on page 130, Read the 
plate over first and study the punctuation 
to be used; make sure you know how to 
spell and divide the words. Then go to the 
typewriter and time yourself on the tran 
scription Read over your transcript and 
correct all the errors you have made, but 
in recording the number of 


include this tim 
minutes you take in making your transcript 
This is important 

Your teacher may make the Project a class 
assignment. Go to work on it with a will 
Pretend an interesting and remunerative job 
awaits youl making a SatiStactory transcrip- 
tion of the plat It is fun to work when 
you believe there is something really very 
worthwhile working r. Definitely increase 
the typing speed at which you transcribe 
the Project each time within the month that 
you take it; then when you take the Short- 
hand Speed Test, type your transcript like 
a veteran and a master of the technique 

The number of words in the letter (or 
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letters, 1f you have me to transcribe both) 
should be divided by the number of minutes 
it took to type it i ler to determine what 
your transcription rate per minute is lf 
the rate entitles y ] » a seal, the speed 
should be written in on the shorthand speed 
certificate report blank opposite your name 
when it is subi l r the shorthand 
awards Th then be mailed, with 
the certificate s, I 5 n the Honor Roll 

We told y st h there was “pip 
pl inl 1 he S¢ ! 


A SURGEON’S SECRETARY 


From the “Journal of the American Medical 
Association” 


I'm not the one who does the deed; 
Nor kin to that sadistic breed; 

I do not like to watch men bleed. 
But I must earn my clothes and feed. 


I fix the words he cannot spell; 

Of ether I abhor the smell; 

I watch his patients go through hell; 
I hear their secrets and don’t tell. 


I send them bills that cause dismay, 
And then I hound them till they pay; 
I keep them waiting half the day, 

Then ask them “How are you today?” 


I'm well informed about the rain 

Or sun, and what's occurred in Spain; 
I tell them there will be no pain, 

And when can they come in again? 


His penmanship has ruined my sight; 

His instruments blanch me with fright; 

I pound out letters half the night 

And hope I'm spelling “hemorrhage” right. 


Sometimes I get it in the neck, 

And then I think I'm through, by heck. 
But Wednesdays I make out my check, 
And that restores my self-respect. 


E,W. J., Massachusetts 


Allurement of Alliteration 


, 
Conciuded trom page 123) 


with the precipitat iste implied by “sud 
den.” Suddenness, in short, is not a desirable 
quality of the service nd probably the com- 
pany did not render its service suddenly. We 
may presume that prompt would express the 
idea intended, but that word had to be dis- 
carded because it did not happen to begin 
with s. The phrase may, of course, have served 


its purpose effectively, because it attracted 
attention and stuck in people’s minds. It 
shows, however, what a price practical people 


are willing to pay for a touch of primitive 


poetry 
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ALL“GREEK” TO THE REPORTER 


Something he has never met before occurs in almost every day’s 
reporting. How the fellow who knows his system can “take” it 





By CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


SUPPOSE if I were to live to be as old I am more than ever convinced that there is 
as Methuselah and for the next nine hun no education broad « igh or all-embracing 
dred years were to practice reporting, | enough to prepare the reporter beforehand t 
should every day meet something new and know more than a fraction of what he must 
something troublesome. It might be a new learn during porting career, Daily I be 
word, a new pronunciation, a different and ome more cert i the premise that, sin 
more annoying witness—it might be anything it is so manifestly impossible to equip a re 
at all, but certainly it would be enough to take porter in his youth with anything like the 
the conceit out of me if I ever were to think encyclopedia termi gy that he must at 
that I knew all there was to be known about some time acquire n lieu of that the vital 
reporting or the art of shorthand, It is a very thing that ould neentrate upon is su 
comforting thought to realize that in all prob- a complete mastery of his system that know! 
ability I shall not live to be nine hundred years edge 1 1 st dary to skill. Of courst 
f age and that all my reporting problems will skill is to a great extent dependent upo 
be solved much before that time has passed! knowledg vocabulary. It is an axiom 
that we ca \ ast horthand only that 
PHESE reflections are occasioned by the fact ™! — wes oe , © re Laas We 
, ; } aunt > subject matter. ti —_ 
that for two solid weeks | have been report er a pa ' _ SEEEOES . = 
of , ely we are to be able to write it fast 
ng a Greek case. By that I mean a case in li ~ “© oe “ , 
, | , . there ! : : mplishtr it as th 
which the parties and practically all the wit- oe athe: he Rens gs Um 
ability to write parti matter without ; 
nesses, while now good American citizens, are a wente py : aiter W it ac 
, uz omprehension of i e cannot di 
native born to that country of ancient cul tual « i t. We cannot do 
ure which gave us Pericles, Demosthenes consistently i write word tollow ins 
‘ ‘ ' , d nm «ati } | nd ( | ot 0 It 
and the immortal Iliad and Odyssey. Splendid sateney — annot do 1 
" . . n facter ft ' ‘ ' r if tinct] 
people they are, the Greeks, and a remarkable — = aca ha -_ ictly. J 
language they speak—to one who understands non ‘ra ) ; — — Ss pew 
“ shortha! writer »> can trom w, distil 
it 
: . — , lictation write toreign speech and read it bach 
I have poignantly regretted during these tw “s , 
b correctly \ t wing the inguage ‘ 
weeks that in my youth I never learned the ' , 
ie / a he meaning at they are writing. They 
Greek language. I have even more painfull) , ‘ I , 
. 4 . mw 1 ( ; ( a \ reason ‘ 
regretted that I never studied the canonica — ' ' 
4 . ‘ : : annot do it ist pr pally ecause tl 
and ecclesiastical law oi the Greek Orthodox 1 
: , P , irs are Ca each syllable d 
(hurch or the names olf the principal primates 
, . - . i a. tly at great peed. For it must be 
located in Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexan 
: ; ealized ening to our ow 
dria. As witness alter witness has taken the ; 
‘ , : . ne ue i yer ‘ ible I every wor 
stand and discoursed, in a mixture of Greek ; ‘A 
yaa spoke \\ il 5 very tamiliar with our 
and English, upon all those things, I have re , 
00 eg wn specs it we can and do miss a great 
really begun to appreciate that flippant Ameri ’ Hoot] , , 
; many slurrs vilables without being conscio 
can expression, “It is all Greek to me! , , ' 
of the on n. We know our language ar 
I our systen shorthand so well that we writ 
NEVER knew before what a archiman by word r even by phrase, rather than by 
drite is, and I am not too sure that I know syllable : t when something comes alongs 
now. Frankly, I am not even certain of th that is unfamiliar, then we must fall bac 
’ 11 1 , > r ‘ . | | 
spelling of it, tor in the translating of upon a more ementary and detailed proces 
words from Greek into English—unlike the the breaking of the word down into distinct 
translating of other languages, in which the syllables and writing the simple phonetics « 
Latin alphabet is a common medium—the Eng what we hear 
lish equivalent of the Greek alphabet is so 
variable Gat even those witnesses most I REPEAT, this can be done, and is done 
learned in the Greek tongue are not very sure every day by the competent reporter. He is 


themselves of the English spellings constantly called upon to do it in the writing 
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| Colloquy between Court and Counsel 


MR. GREEN, Examining Counse 1; MR. CARLSON, Opposing Counsel 
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per names, untamiliar technical terms 
i strange dialects And he finds no difh 
culty in doing it if he is a master of his sys 
ten He applies the simple phonetic pri 
iples ot his system, and he does it auto 
matically. He may or may not be slowed up 
by the pr ss, depending largely on the gen 
eral speed at which he is writing. If he is 
alled on to do it on only one word or two at 
a time, and he hears those words distinctly, the 
chances are that he experiences no perceptible 
loss in speed or rhythm, It is only when the 
speaker enunciates them indistinctly, slurs over 
syllable after syllable, that the reporter must 
exercise his prerogative of asking the witness 


for the pronunciation or the spelling 


here is nothing mysterious about technical 
reporting—whether it be medical testimony 
testimony dealing with patents, chemical or 
ther technical matter. All of it, in simple 
unalysis, 1s material that contains a great 
number of words not in the common run of 
language. If it is not too technical—that is, if 
t does not go too deeply into the intricacies 
% the subject involved—the competent, ex 
perienced reporter can usually “handle” it the 
first tin meet t 


IT is only when the speaker or the witnes 
report and 
into the si in other 


he is ng delves intimately wit! 


j ibject matter words 
he comes 


aa38 
Cidli 


when his speech predominantly thx 
of the expert, spoken for the ears « 
that 


mechanics of 


speech 


an expert—then it 1s the reporter must 


shorthand skill and 
actual knowledge of the subject 


go be yo! d the 


all upon an 


involved. Usually, however, these types of 


cases reported by who haz 


are 
particular 
of the specialized 


reporters 
study of the terminology 
and know for the 
most part what is to come; but even here, no 


made a 
matter, 


reporter can be certain, in these days of fine 
specialties, that he will not be called upon to 


And 


when he is so required, he does exactly as the 


write new words even in his special line 


general reporter does in meeting a new tern 


he writes it from his mastery of system 
rather than mastery of subject. And then he 
looks it up—thereby adding to the accuracy 


his 


reporting may be “Greek” 


4 his transcript and to education 


Ordinary technical 


to the who 


writer must depend upon pre 
knowledge of subject matter, but not to the 
reporter who is master of his shorthand sys 


tem. 


Words Misspelled on Page 114 


A right, accomr late, mar 


Febr 


nt, committee, 


arrass, lary. eg ¢ ment , +} terfered 


separate, seize, privilege, Philippines, casionally, 
grammar, hygiene, nickel, business. weird. similar 
arithmetic, supersede, in parallel, converti 





ble, Cincinnati, foreign 
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Key to Colloquy on Page 136 


Mr. Gre Examining Counsel; Mr. Car 
SON Uppos ng Counsel 
Q How many fingers s do have in your fle? 
A Approazimately two oa or 
MR. GREEN 1 offer vid e he fir 
rd meerning which the witness has testified 
MR. CARLSON: May I ask what it ts offered for? I 
lon"t see the purpose wf wu exhibit 
MR. GREEN: The purpose is a very simple one. We wi 
w by the number of fingerprints actually classified and 
searched that it is impossible for the men who he says have 
‘ joing other things t do those other things for any 
ppreciable ar t of me and sti search and classify 
ngerprints 
MR. CARLSON: How does this do it? 


THE COURT: How does this establish it, by this finger 


r 


MR. GREEN: There is another type of fingerprint |! 
want to offer r evide € There are varying degrees f 
lificulty its fingerprints and hi« * one f the links 

e ain of evidence 

MR. CARLSON A nice phrase. Do you mean you ar 
going to offe evidence fingerprints of every degree of 
iifficul 

MR. GREEN: No. Just enough to typify. to explair 
sture of the work done r he fingerprint divisior 

THE COURT: Has the witness explained without f 
her elat atior Yo nay esk him questions designe 

to Il a t see he neces for @ mt ne 
“ h he se fingert photograp 

MR. GREEN: I am going to show by testimony of ex 
pert I r : take t t 
and cla fy tw r th } “ fled 

mean by experts f the Police De 


THE COURT: Y 


Shorthand is 
Advanced English 


' Even as ARTHUR G. SKEELES saith 


ND it came to pa that a teacher asked 

a pupil why he had chosen to study 
Shorthand 

And he answered and uid, It is ccause 

f the English. For the teachers of English 

are har taskmaste! and they require I 

us Spellir y al d (of ~ ter ‘ 





{ ammar, and 
\ 


1 tl Meaning of Words, 


structure, and iT i 
many other things grievous to be born 
and much study of such things 1s a wear 
ness to the flesh Wherefore I dropped 
English and took Shorthand, because it 1s 
ut Mechanical, and requireth not much 
Study, but only Practice 

And the teacher looked upon him with 
ympassion, and said, So you don't like 
English, don’t you And you have choser 
Shorthand instead, have you? Well, that is 


just too bad for you, because Shorthand is 

1 English, and progress in the 

the and noble must be based upon a 
ecure foundation of English 

And the pupil gazed upon the teacher, and 
d, How so? 

And the teacher answered a1 


but advance 


art 


1, Short 


d sai 


hand is but the making of marks to repre 
ent words And these words are but the 
signs of ideas which someone, even thy 


Continued on page 142 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


A New List of 175 Words-a-Minute Medalists 
Presented by EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 


RITING shorthand at 175 words a 

minute is the work of no slouch 

You have to keep your ears open 
and your mind alert and your fingers nim- 
ble. There have been a number of writers 
during the past few years who have added 
their names to the Roll of Honor as win- 
ners of the 175-words-a-minute Gold Medal 
Some have gone on to higher honors and 
are now winners of the Diamond Medal 
also (you will recognize several of the 
names), while others have not yet reached 
that distinction. But we want to present 
them nevertheless—these young people who 
have been awarded the 175-word Gregg Ex- 
pert Medal since our last announcement in 
May, 1938. 


THE Gold Medalists listed here have 


added 129 members to our Roll of speed 


writers 

Charles Aidukas, Wilkes-Barre Business College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; Rita Ambrosio, Pace 
Institute New York City; Richmond Anderson 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah; Blanche 
Atwater, terkshire Business College, Pittsfield 
Massachusetts; Bernard G Axelman, Hunter Col 


lege, New York City 

Josephine Bailin, Pace Institute, New York City; 
John Baraniak, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan; Harry H. Belfield, Gregg College, Chi 
cago, Illinois; Robert A. Bohm, Gregg College, Chi 
cago, Illinois; Marian Bohman, Gregg College, 
Chicago Illinois; Pearl Bornstein, Detroit Commer- 
cial College, Detroit, Michigan; R. F. Brenner, 
Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan; 
Bessie Brown, Lewis-Chapin School of Business, 
Traverse City, Michigan; Mary Burkman, Gregg 
College, Chicago, Illinois; Esther Butler, Metro 
politan School of Business, Los Angeles, California 

Augustina Cacalloro, Berkshire Business College, 
Pittsheld, Massachusetts; Dorothy H. Carmody, Pace 
Institute, New York City; L. T. Chaffee, Gregg 
College, Chicago, Illinois; Albert Chiaravalle, Pace 
Institute, New York City; Gus Chrissos, New York 
School of Shorthand, New York City; Clifton Clay, 
Schupp Secretarial School, Los Angeles, California; 
Thomas H. Cole, Hunter College, New York City 
lohn Cocheran, Detroit Commercial College, De 
troit, Michigan. 

Ray Denny, Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois; 
Elizabeth Diggins, Pace Institute, New York City; 
Marianne Di Maggio, Pace Institute, New York 
City; Frank P. Donnelly, Hunter College, New 
York City; Helen Dudzienska, Pace Institute, New 
York City. 

Gale Elfers, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; 
Bertha Eliason, Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois; 
Imogene Ellis, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan; Betty Erikson, Gregg College, Chicago, 
Illinois; Henrietta Evans, Gregg College, Chicago, 
Illinois, 

Peter Felbarth, Detroit Commercial College, De- 


troit, Michigan; Frances Foster, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; Urina R. Frandsen, Wood 
bury College, Los Angeles, California. 

Peter Galati, New York School of Shorthand, 
New York City; Phylhs J. Garrett, Strayer College 
Washington, D. C.; Alice Graham, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; Shirley Greenbaum, West 
port High School, Kansas City, Missouri 

Henry Habacht, Pace Institute, New York City 
Glenn R. Hagan, Gregg lege, Chicago, Illinois 
r V Hamilton, Gregg ege, Chicago, Illinois 
John Hesse, Pace Institute, New York City; Floria 
Holemo, Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois; Virginia 
Johnson, Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois 

Frances Keller, Pace Institute, New York City 
R. Ralph Kerry, Schupp Secretarial School, Los 
Angeles, California; George |]. Kessel, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City; Charlotte Kloeris, Hadley 
Vocational School, St Louis, Missouri; Dorothy 
Kushmit, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich 
igan, 

Harry Lachtman, Junior College, Los An- 
geles, California; Albert J LaFrance, Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C.; Lhoyd Lamberg, Gregg 
College, Chicago, Illinois Ww W lee, Rhodes 
Business School, Houstor Texas; Grace V. Leor 
Pace Institute, New York City; Margaret Lier 
Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan; Rika 
Linker, Pace Institute, New York City; Jack Lucas 
Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois; Lois Lundholm, 
Junior College, Los Angeles, California 

Angela Mack, Hadley Vocational School, St 
Louis, Missouri; Ben Mahaffy, Gregg College, Chi 
igo, Illinois; Marguerite Mansfeld, Gregg College 
Chicago, Illinois; Lester J]. Marier, Strayer College 
Washington, D. C.; Helen McKeith, Pace Institute 
New York City; Carole McVey, Pullman Free 
School, Chicago, Illinois; Anna May Menzies, Heald 
College, San Jose, Ca 1: Edith Mielow, Gregg 
College, Chicago, Illinois; Marion Moore, University 
f Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; Sherla Moore, Detroit 
Gommercial College, Detroit, Michigan; William 
Moore, Charleston School of Commerce, Charleston, 
West Virginia; Edward Morawski, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit Michigan; William L 
Morse, Gregg College, Chicag Illinois; S. Felicia 
Myslinski, Pullman Free School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Louis Neve, Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois. 

Andrew Obester, Detroit Commercial College, De- 
troit, Michigan; James J. O'Sullivan, Hunter Col 
ege, New York City 

Elias Papachristos, Hunter College, New York 
City; Stanley Steven Pashkowski, Pace Institute, 
New York City; Genevieve Pasionek, Pullman Free 
School, Chicago, Illinois; Joseph J. Pastore, Pace 
Institute, New York City; Kenneth Peck, Detroit 
Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan; Florence 
Phillips, Hunter College, New York City; Steven 
Phillips, Pace Institute, New York City; Luceda 
Powell, Poteet’s Business College, Washington, 
 < 

Dorothy Ritchie, Morse College, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Odile L. Robertson, Hadley Vocational 
School, St. Louis, Missouri; C. David Rohrer, Gregg 
College, Chicago, Illinois; Emma A. Ronge, Gregg 
College, Chicago, Illinois; Blanche Rothschild, 
Hunter College, New York City. 

John H. Sato, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dorothy M. Schlichter, Gregg College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Cora Schneider, Detroit Commercial 


‘ 
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Honorable Mentions Awarded to Individuals 
in the 1940 Annual O. G. A. Contest 


Continued from the June issue 
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_-—— } wy ~ one + . BGesmmertte Desmentes, Ot 
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Louise Christien and Bernice 
Gulhauger High School, 
Arlington, Washingtor 

Mrs. Marjorie Woolfolk, 2971 
Imperial Ave San Die 
California ; 


Catherine H. Wen, 404 Ave 


nue L, North, Saskatoor 
Sask., Canada 
Mary Ellington, 11 Taylor 
Street, Cortland, New York 
Katherine Ryder, 25 Laure! 
Avenue, Hempstead, New 
York 


Carmela Christian, 27 Spring 


Street Millburn New 
Jersey 

Fumi Toyama, Union Higt 
School Fowler, California 

Mabelle Dickson, 11521 French 
Road, Detroit, Michigar 

Helen R. Evans, Evening 
School, Riverside, California 

Paul H. Cole, West Virginia 
Business College, Clarks 
burg, West Virginia 

Dorothy Arnold, John Greer 
High & hool Hoopeston, 
Illinois 

Anne Hatch and Madeline 
Shaw. Gray's Business Col 
lege, Portland, Maine 

Pauline A. Dion, St. Ann's 
Academy, Mariboro, Massa 
chusetts 

Charles Peterson Merrill 
Commercial College Mer 
rill Wisconstr 

Loretta Windau SS Peter 
1d Paul Senool, Ottawa, 
Ohio 

kK K Blackwell and KEkina 
‘ Fletcher Weyburt 
School of Commerce Wey 


burr Sask Canada 


Eunice Niffenegger Americar 
Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, lowa 

George Takano. High School 
Bellevue Washington 

Patricia Freaney Missior 
Church High School, Rox 


bury, Massachusetts 

Dorothy Moran, St. Mary's 
High School for Girls, 
Waltham, Massachusetts 

Dorothy Maliszewski and Flor 
ence Nowicki St Stani 
laus High School, Milwau 
kee, Wisconsin 


Colleen Hamiltor High 


School, Gulfport, Mis 
sissippl 

Esther Busby Blackstone 
Fresno, California 

Marion Constantine, St 
Mary's High School, St 
Albans, Vermont 

Viola Myers, St. Peter's High 
School, Mansfield, Ohio 


Marilyn Coons, Morse College, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Eleanor Jankowska and Doro 
thy Uhi, John W. Hallahan 
Catholic Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Billy Boyer, Senior High 
School, Port Townsend, 
Washington 


Mary Jane Benson, High 
School, Batavia, Illinois 
Mary Louise Thielker, St 
John’s High School, St 
Louis, Missouri 
Emily Thibodeau, Evening 
School, Quincy, Massachu 
setts 


Dorothy Ebert, High School, 
Cheney, Washington 


Dorothy Russell, St. Alphon 
sus Catholic High School, 
New York, New York 


Aiyce Niedzielski, College of 
St. Benedict, St. Joseph, 
Minnesota 


Faye Sullivan, High School 
Manchester, lowa 

Zilla D. Pretto and Cecilia 
Ung, St. Mary's Academy, 
Cristobal, Canal Zone 

Helen Feuerstein, Sophie 


Johnson, Lorraine Lorensen 
and Clara Martin, Humboldt 
College, Minneapolis 
Minnesota 


Elizabeth Weber, St. John 
High School, Delphos, Ohio 
Margaret Bruggeman, High 


Minster, Ohio 
Barbara Bates, C. Lois Fa 
coni, Carlene Jackson, and 
Elaine V. Sullivan, Sout! 
South 


School 


Portiand High Schoo! 
Portland, Maine 
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School, Hartford, Connecti Colclasure, High Schox 
ut Albuquerque, New Mexic« 
Therese Valois Presentation Christine Seitz, 512 8. Wood 
of Mary, Sweetsburg, iawn, Lima, Ohio 
Quebec, Canada Betty Penn, Bethesda-Chevy 
Victor Thomas, St Patrick's Chase High School, Bethes 
School, Frederiksted, St da, Maryland 
Croix I Guillermina Rubi, Our La 


Luce Lavigne and Lucille 


Tremblay, St 
Rawdon 


emy 


Quebec, 


Canada 


Help « 
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edado, Havana, Cuba 


Dylores Berg, High School 
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Busbee, High School 
Carroliton, Missouri 

Mildred Wyers, Newport Har 
bor Union High School, 
Newport Beach, California 
Anna Jo Andrews and Thelma 


Maxine 


Brown, High School & Jur 
jor College, Pomona, Cali 
fornia 

Dorothy Coppersmith, Evans 
ton Township, High Schoo 
Evanston, Illinois 

Gaetane Meloche, Saint An 
gela’s Academy Montrea 


Quebec, Canada 


Elmira Hofmeister, Holy 
Trinity High Schoo New 
Ulm, Minnesota 

Rose Martin, High Schoo 
Chesapeake City, Maryland 

Constance Pike, High Schoo 


Gloucester, Massachusetts 
Jeanette Olson, Northwest Col 


ege of Commerce, Huror 
South Dakota 

Doris Robert, High Schoo 
Salina, Kansas 

Bernice Boutchyard, Higt 


School, Falmouth, Virginia 
Lucy Curti, High School, Dar 
bury, Connecticut 
Jesse Durham, Norma Nor 
ris, Gordon Purdy, and He 





en Irene Thompson. Ilinois 
State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 

Regina Gardiner, Filen White 
and Catherine J. Wehland 
Strayer College, Baltimore 
Maryland 


Arlene Zeeck, Huron Higt 


School. hiuron, South Da 
Kota 

Jeannine Gaemache, B. M. ¢ 
Durfee High School, Fal 
River, Massachusetts 

Gilda Martini, The Fisher 
School Somerville Massa 
chusetts 


Grace Jean Dubbe, Luvern 
High School, Luverne 
Minnesota 

Kenneth Techeira and Marie 


Vieira, The Convent Hig 
School, §t. John’s, Antigua 
B. W 

Bernice Mobley. High Scho 
Jefferson, lowa 

Alice Clark, Paim Beach Hig! 


School, West Paim Beach. 
Florida 
Marie Petrozelli, St. Paul of 
the Cross School, Jersey 


City, New Jersey 


Marilyn R. Wickstrom, St 
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School, Chicago, Illinois 


Geraldine Ellis, Central Higt 
School, Madison, South 
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Mshion Ross, Thornton Acad 
emy, Saco, Maine 


Catherine Eller, Holy Ange 
School, Sidney, Ohio 
Joseph FPetrila, Perry Sho 


~ Business, Waterbury 
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Fujiko Arinaga and Natsuk 
Morinaka, High Schoo! 
Lihue, Kavai, Hawaii 


Young, 645 Jewel 
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Cennie M. Marrese, 40 
Shadyside Avenue, New 
Casue, Pennsylvania 

William J. Pailfey, Township 
High School, Wilkes-Barre 
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Avenue 


Sally Brainard, High Schoo! 
Milbank, South Dakota 
Joyce Head, Collier High 


School, Wickatunk, New 
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aster, Missouri 
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Portiand, Maine 

Virginia Cornell, Senior High 
Schoo! Vancouver, Wash 
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Louise Christien and Bernice 
Gulhauger High School, 
Arlington Washingtor 

Mrs. Marjorie Woolfolk, 2971 
Imperial Ave San Diego 
California 

Catherine H. Wen, 404 Ave 
nue L, North, Saskatoor 
Sask., Canada 

Mary Ellington, 11 Taylor 
Street, Cortland, New York 

Katherine Ryder, 25 Laure! 
Avenue, Hempstead, New 
York 

Carmela Christian, 27 Spring 
Street Millburn, New 


Jersey 
Fumi Toyama, Union Higt 
School Fowler, California 


Mabelle Dicksor 11521 Frenct 
Road, Detroit, Michigar 

Heien R. Evans, Evening 
School, Riverside, California 

Paul H. Cole, West Virginia 
Business College, Clarks 
burg, West Virginia 

Dorothy Arnold, John Greer 
High School, Hoopestor 
lilinois 

Anne Hatch and Madeline 
Shaw, Gray's Business Co 
lege, Portland, Maine 

Pauline A Dion, St Ann's 
Academy, Mariboro, Massa 
chusetts 

Charlies lPetersor Merrill 
Commercial College, Mer 
rill, Wisconst: 

Loretta Windau SS Peter 
sod Paul Sehool, Ottawa, 


K RK. Blackwe ami Edina 
‘ Fietcher eyb t 
School of Commerce Wey 
burn, Sask Canada 

Eunice Niffenegger Americar 
Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, lowa 

George Takano, High School 
Bellevue Washington 

Patricia Freaney, Missior 
Church High School, Rox 
bury, Massachusetts 

Dorothy Moran, St. Mary's 
High School for Girls 
Waltham, Massachusetts 

Dorothy Maliszewski and Flor 
ence Nowicki st Stani 
laus High School, Milwau 
kee, Wisconsin 

Colleen Hamiltor High 
School, Gulfport Mis 


Sissippl 

Esther Busby, 333 Blackstone 
Fresno, California 

Marion Constantine, St 
Mary's High School, St 


Albans, Vermont 

Viola Myers, St. Peter's High 
School, Mansfield, Ohi 
Marilyn Coons, Morse College 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Eleanor Jankowska and Doro 
thy Uhi, John W. Hallahan 
Catholic Girls’ High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Billy Boyer, Senior High 
School, Port Townsend, 
Washington 

Mary Jane Benson, Hig! 
School, Batavia, Illinois 
Mary Louise Thielker St 
John's High School, St 
Louis, Missouri 

Emily Thibodeau, Evening 
School, Quincy, Massachu 
setts 

Dorothy Ebert. High School 
Cheney, Washington 

Dorothy Russell, St. Alphon 
sus Catholic High School, 
New York, New York 
Aiyce Niedzielski, College of 
St. Benedict, St. Joseph, 
Minnesota 

Faye Sullivan, High School 
Manchester lowa 

Zilla D. Pretto and Cecilia 
Ung, St. Mary's Academy 
Cristobal, Canal Zone 

Helen Feuerstein, Sophie 
Johnson, Lorraine Lorensen 
and Clara Martin, Humboldt 
College, Minneapolis 
Minnesota 

Elizabeth Weber, St. John 
High School, Delphos, Ohio 

Margaret Bruggeman, High 
School, Minster, Ohio 

Barbara Bates, C. Lois Fa 
coni, Carlene Jackson, and 
Elaine V Sullivan, Sout! 
Portiand High School, South 
Portland, Maine 
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Victor Thomas, St. Patrick's Chase High School, Bethes Brown, High School & Jur 
School, Frederiksted, St da, Maryland ior College, Pomona, Cali 
Croix, V. I Guillermina Rubi, Our Lady fornia 
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Shorthand is Advanced English 


(Continued from page 137) 


boss, wishest to convey to someone else ing, and Grammar, and Sentence Structure, 

And these ideas are conveyed only by means und the Meaning of Words, and Paragraph 

of words written out, in correct form and _ ing, and Syllabicatior 

proper sequence, on the typewriter And the pupil opened his mouth a second 

And the pupil looked upon the teache time, and said, What's that? 

with wonderment, even as though he wer And the teacher ntinued, And when 

in a daze. thou hast laid deep and secure the founda 
ms of thine English, then wilt thou find 

THEREFORE the teacher continued, and the study of Shorthand easy, and delightful; 

said, Now the typing of the dictation that and the practice ther profitable 


thou hast received must be done according 


to Hoyle—that is, according to Noah Web AND the pupil opened his mouth a third 


ster, and recognized authorities, and accepted time, and said, Must I then drop Shorthand 
usage. Wherefore, if thou knowest not until I have caught up in my English? 
Webster, nor the authorities, nor accepted And the teacher made answer, No; tor 
usage, thou wilt not be able to express the the study and practice of Shorthand is one 
boss’s ideas properly f the best ways to master English. Only 
And the pupil opened his mouth and said, lespise not thou the elements of English 
Oh! Spelling, and Grammar, and Sentence Struc 
And the teacher said, Thou art English, ture, and the Meaning of Words, and Para- 
in speech at least; and thy bread and butte graphing, and Syllabicatior 
(and jam) will be earned through using th And the pupil opened his mouth yet once 
English language effectively Wheretore, iain, and said, Where's the dictionary? 
master the elements of English—even Spell Whereat the teacher's heart leaped with joy 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Ete. 


Required by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912 and March 3, 1933 





Of Tue Greco WRITER pub shed monthly, except nue New York N y I und Gregg, 6 Nort! 
July and August, at New York, N. Y., for October Michie Avenue, ( ‘ I 

1, 1940 I it the Know Yi rs mortgagees, and 
State of New York } . : ‘ wning or holding 1 per cent 
County of New York {| ™ ! e of total at t of bonds, mortgages, or othe 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 4 That *] AS, ae Se ce oat N _ 
ind county aforesaid persor ally appeare 1 (uy » —— ~% ‘ . . ‘ . mon R ving the 
Fry, who, having been duiy sworn according to law, o “ae - az — ~ ecurtsy 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of “ . po me een io Be ~ — 
Tue Gre Writer and that the following is, to the al eye ag oes a 7 ye pee = 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of ‘ 1 vas es a. oe — © the 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, ar a ee “ye ° . My ig — : ’ _ 
the circulation), etc, of the aforesaid publication for san Me 5. age —— . By Other Rowciary 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the or ee 7 Paces ally a ee ee for 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of ey eons ween 5 given; also that the 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws sate ete nn COMAIN SLOSEMCRES Embraces 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, ee ee ee ' et as to the peahghmeny 
to wit Stances ar : t t ns 1 Tr w stock he lers and 

1 That the names and addresses of the publisher, a army ers who do not ay a Spee the books 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are + eens oS Meee, Se ee and securities in 
Publisher The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John tis amant - . : believe that any other 
Robert Gregg, 270 Madison Avenue, New York Eereen, as at . vf rporation has any interest 
N. Y.; Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, sirect of indirect in ¢ said stock, bonds r other 
Guy S. Fry, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y at ee ee — by “ 

2, That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, . TT = =e arene umber of copies of each 
its name and address must be stated and also im ssue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 

the twelve months preceding the date shown above 


stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more r) 


f total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora s information is required from 


tion, the names and addresses of the individual owr eae 4 ations 

ers must be given If owned by a firm, company, or Guy S. Fry 

other unincorporated concern, its name and address, Busine Mar 

as well as those of each individual member, must —— 

be given.) Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison eighth day of September, 1940 

Avenue, New York, N ’ Tonn Robert Gregg 

President, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y {Seal} Harriet P. Banker 


Guy S. Fry, Secretary-Treasurer, 270 Madison Ave (My commission expires March 30, 1942) 
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How We Saved Pandora’s Life 


By WESTINGHOUSE 


Amnotated for the benefit of readers who have completed only Fight Chapters of the Manual 
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Know Your Money 


By FRANK J. WILSON 


Chief, United States Secret Service, Washington, D. C. 


in “Inspection News,” Atlanta, Georgia 
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The Loudest Noise Ever Heard! 


From “Ford Home Almanac and Facts Book, 1940” 
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Graded Letters 


By CHARLES RADER 


For Use with Chapter Seven of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


By EDITH HESS 
For Use with Chapter Eight of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


By SISTER ST. RITA 


For Use with Chapter Nine of the Manual 
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Aetual Business Letters 
Office Appliances 
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A TINK STORY 


pyright, 1934, by the 
well Publishing Company 
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Sally sat on the running-board 
and told her story. It was the 
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Special Forms for Navy Terms 


Shortcuts for the 258 words reported by the Navy Department as the terms in commonest 
use in Navy parlance 
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Modifying Such Terms in PI img 
SEOGIIVINGE Such (Pris itt IrPwasims 
oo The outlines given in the preceding word list are as brief as it is safe to write them with the 
assurance of perfect legibi'ity, when they are written alone. However, these same words will often 
occur in “stock phrases,”’ and within the phrases it is perfectly safe to use even shorter outlines 
For instance, it is not possible to abbreviate aneroid, written alone, but in the common expression 


aneroid barometer both words may be cut down and the combination is still unmistakable. Obviously 
the same is true with alnminum alloy and alloy of aluminum and the others in the short list of 
phrases given here, as well as in the phrases Mr. Richman sent us (page 113 

> Each of the phrases in the list below contains some word in the word list, a word which it 
has been possible to abbreviate more effectively in the phrase than could be done when the word 


stands alone. These and Mr. Richman’s phrases will serve as examples of how technical vocabularies 


may be developed for the frequently recurring words in any line of business 
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